Some  Thoughts  on  Buying  a  License 

The  new  year  means  the  start  of  a  new  fishing  and  hunting  license  period  in  many  states.  Pur- 
chase of  a  license  is  far  more  than  a  ticket  of  admission.  Revenue  derived  from  license  sales  is  the 
outdoorman's  investment  in  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  his  state.  By  his  purchase  of  a  license  to 
fish  and  hunt,  the  individual  sportsman  pays  directly  to  help  sustain  his  own  sport  for  the  present  as 
well  as  the  future.  It  is  his  expression  of  faith  in  the  outdoor  opportunities  of  his  state. 

While  the  purchaser  of  a  license  should  be  able  to  expect  a  reasonable  return,  the  license  cannot  be 
considered  a  dollar  for  dollar  purchase  of  fish  and  game.  In  cold  figures,  the  cost  of  raising  and  stock- 
ing one  day's  limit  of  trout  or  bass  in  most  states  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  fishing  license.  The  same 
applies  even  more  to  bag  limits  of  stocked  game. 

The  fish  and  game  taken  over  the  dollar  value  of  the  license  demand  a  continuing  effort  on  the  part 
of  management  and  restoration  to  so  improve  habitat  that  a  reasonable  surplus  will  be  produced  by 
nature  to  become  available  for  seasonal  harvest.  This  factor  requires  an  urgent  interest  in  conservation 
by  sportsmen  who  participate  in  the  harvest  to  maintain  at  least  the  status  quo  for  their  sport.  In 
the  face  of  increasing  hunting  and  fishing  pressure,  we  must  all  raise  our  sights  to  improve  the  basic 
resources  that  sustain  and  increase  fish  and  wildlife. 

— Sports  Afield. 
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When  nesting  time  came  around  last  spring, 
this  mourning  dove  picked  herself  out  a  spot 
near  a  fence  post  on  the  old  Game  Farm  near 
Fayetteville,  where  she  raised  two  young. 
When  this  picture  was  made,  the  young  had 
been  hatched  only  a  few  days.  Photo  by 
Thomas  H.  Walker. 
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Hunting  Seasons  Little  Changed; 
System  of  Lay  Days  Is  Extended 


Hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits 
for  1947-48  which  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  for  last  year 
v/ere  established  by  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  after  a 
public  hearing  in  Raleigh  on  Au- 
gust 11.  The  regulations  were 
adopted  at  meetings  on  August 
12  and  September  3. 

One  of  the  principal  differences 
between  this  year's  regulations 
and  those  of  the  previous  season 
is  the  extension  of  lay  (non- 
hunting)  days  in  a  number  of 
counties  to  game  species  other 
than  quail. 

Another  major  change  for  this 
year  will  open  the  deer  season 
in  several  western  counties  after 
a  one-year  suspension  because  of 
the  State's  program  of  deer  trap- 
ping and  redistribution. 

Deer  Dates 

In  the  west,  deer  hunting  will 
be  open  in  parts  of  Buncombe, 
Henderson,  and  Haywood  coun- 
ties, and  in  all  of  Transylvania, 
from  November  10  through 
November  29. 

Avery,  Caldwell,  and  Mitchell 
counties,  and  parts  of  Burke,  Mc- 
Dowell, and  Yancey  will  be  open 
on  November  10,  11,  12,  20,  21, 
and  22. 

i    The  season  limit  on  deer  in 
western  counties  will  be  one. 
The  eastern  deer  season  will 


run  from  October  6  through  Jan- 
uary 1.  The  bag  limits  will  be  one 
a  day,  two  in  possession,  and  two 
for  the  season.  Ten  eastern  coun- 
ties will  have  lay  days — with 
hunting  allowed  only  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays — 
for  a  part  of  the  season.  During 
the  first  few  weeks,  there  will 
be  six  days  of  shooting  a  week, 
but  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  lay  days  will  be  in  effect. 

As  usual,  only  male  deer  may 
be  killed  legally  in  any  county 
open  to  hunting  this  species.  The 
Commission  added  a  regulation 
that  "deer  must  have  antlers 
plainly  visible  to  the  hunter." 

Quail  Season 

The  quail  season  will  open  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  ( November 
27 ) ,  as  is  customary,  and  will  con- 
tinue through  January  31,  except 
for  the  area  in  and  west  of  Alle- 
ghany, Wilkes,  Caldwell,  Burke, 
and  Rutherford  counties,  where 
the  closing  day  will  be  January 
1.  The  Commission  continued  the 
daily  bag  limit  of  eight,  possession 
limit  of  sixteen,  and  season  limit 
of  150.  Lay  days  for  quail  (with 
hunting  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays )  will  be  in  effect  in 
twenty-seven  eastern  counties. 

The  Commission  reduced  the 
daily  bag  limit  on  rabbits  from 
ten  to  eight  in  the  east,  and  to 
five  in  the  west.  The  season  for 


rabbits  will  open  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  in  both  the  east  and  west; 
in  the  east  it  will  run  through 
January  31,  and  in  the  west 
through  January  1.  There  will  be 
lay  days  in  most  of  the  counties 
which  have  lay  days  for  quail. 

Six  counties — Anson,  Bladen, 
Cumberland,  Harnett,  Scotland, 
and  Wake — were  added  to  last 
year's  list  of  fifteen  in  which 
hunting  for  wild  turkeys  is  al- 
lowed. Bag  limits  will  be  the 
same  in  all  open  counties — one 
a  day,  two  in  possession,  and  two 
for  the  season. 

The  open  period  will  extend 
from  November  24  through  Jan- 
uary 15  in  five  counties — Bertie, 
Halifax,  Martin,  Northampton, 
and  Washington.  In  Chatham, 
Durham,  Person,  Granville,  and 
Orange,  it  will  run  from  Novem- 
ber 27  through  January  15.  In 
Anson,  Lee,  Montgomery,  Moore, 
Richmond,  and  Wake  the  period 
will  be  November  27  through 
January  1.  In  Bladen,  Cumber- 
land, Harnett,  Hoke,  and  Scot- 
land the  season  will  be  November 
27  through  January  1,  with  hunt- 
ing on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays. 

The  Commission  stipulated  that 
there  shall  be  no  turkey  hunting 
in  the  Uwharrie  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area,  part  of  which  lies  in 
Montgomery  County. 

Squirrel  Regulations 

The  squirrel  season  in  the  west 
will  open  as  usual  on  September 
15  and  will  continue  through 
December  15.  The  western  daily 
bag  limit  will  be  five  and  the  pos- 
session limit  ten,  with  no  season 
limit. 

In  the  Piedmont  and  eastern 
sections,  the  squirrel  seasons  this 
year  will  be  more  sectionalized 
than  ever  before,  with  varying 
opening  dates  and  with  lay  days 
in  effect  in  some  counties.  The 
daily  bag  limit  in  the  Piedmont 
and  east  will  be  eight  and  the 
possession  limit  sixteen,  with  no 
season  limit. 

A  split  season  for  squirrels  was 
set  up  for  a  number  of  counties 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 
The  first  period  will  run  from 
September  16  through  September 
30,  and  the  second  from  Novem- 


DEER  TRAPPING  ON  PISGAH  AND  MITCHELL  STOPPED 

The  State's  deer-trapping  program  in  the  Pisgah  Game  Preserve 
and  the  Mt.  Mitchell  Wildlife  Management  Area  has  heen  discon- 
tinued by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

A  public  deer  hunt  is  being  planned  for  this  fall  in  the  Pisgah 
Preserve,  which  is  in  Buncombe,  Henderson,  and  Transylvania 
counties.  Dates  and  regulations  will  be  announced.  Inquiries  re- 
garding the  hunt  should  be  sent  to  the  Asheville  office  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  Commission  did  not  approve  a  hunt  for  the  Mt.  Mitchell  Area, 
which  is  in  Yancey  and  McDowell  counties. 

The  trapping  and  transplanting  program,  under  which  deer  in 
western  North  Carolina  herds  have  been  taken  for  release  in  de- 
pleted areas  in  the  west,  will  not  be  discontinued  completely.  Trap- 
ping will  be  continued  this  year  on  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  estate  in 
Surry  County.  Investigations  are  planned  for  examining  other 
areas  where  trapping  may  be  done,  and  personnel  and  equipment 
on  the  Pisgah  and  Mt.  Mitchell  areas  will  be  transferred  to  these 
when  selected. 

In  the  two  years  the  State  has  operated  the  trapping  project, 
something  more  than  400  deer  have  been  redistributed.  This  was 
done  as  a  Federal  aid  project,  with  Fred  Mahan  as  project  leader. 
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ber  27  through  January  1.  A 
number  of  Coastal  Plain  coun- 
ties will  have  a  season  from  Octo- 
ber 6  through  January  1.  Several 
southeastern  counties  will  have 
lay  days  (with  hunting  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays) 
after  the  first  eight  weeks  of  the 
season,  which  in  these  counties 
will  extend  from  October  6 
through  January  1.  Ten  other 
counties  in  the  east  will  have  lay 
days  for  this  entire  period. 

The  Commission  continued  the 
closed  season  on  Southern  red 
squirrels  ( boomers  ) ,  and  retained 
a  provision  that  two  fox  squirrels 
may  be  included  in  the  daily  bag. 

The  bear  season  will  run  from 
October  15  through  January  1, 
with  lay  days  (hunting  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays) 
in  ten  eastern  counties.  The  daily, 
possession,  and  season  limits  will 
be  two. 

The  season  for  Russian  wild 
boar  will  cover  October  15 
through  January  1,  with  daily, 
possession,  and  season  limits  of 
two. 

The  ruffed  grouse  season  was 
set  for  November  27  through 
January  1,  with  a  daily  limit  of 
two,  possession  limit  of  four,  and 
season  limit  of  ten. 

Hunting  for  opossums  and  rac- 
coons with  gun  and  dogs  will  ex- 
tend from  October  15  through 
February  15. 

New  Law  Effective 

New  and  stricted  penalties  for 
deer-hunting  violations  in  Beau- 
fort County  are  effective  this  sea- 
son. They  are  contained  in  a  lo- 
cal law  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive LeRoy  Scott  and  passed  by 
the  last  General  Assembly. 

The  act  says  that  anyone  con- 
victed of  actually  shooting  or  tak- 
ing a  deer  in  Beaufort  County  at 
night,  between  the  hours  of  sun- 
set and  sunrise,  with  the  aid  of 
artificial  light  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  less  than  thirty 
days. 

The  act  also  makes  it  illegal  to 
flash  any  artificial  light  at  night 
for  a  distance  of  as  much  as  fifty 
feet  from  any  highway  or  private 
driveway  in  areas  of  Beaufort 
County  which  are  frequented  by 
deer.  Possession  of  firearms  ac- 
companying such  flashing  of  a 
light  is  declared  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  violation  of  the  law.  The 
penalty  for  violation  is  set  at  a 
minimum  fine  of  $50  for  the  first 
offense,  plus  two-year  revocation 
of  the  violator's  eligibility  for  a 
hunting  license. 
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Waterfowl  Decline  Causes 

Cut  in  Season  to  30  Days 


Following  the  greatest  one-year 
decline  in  the  waterfowl  popula- 
tion on  record,  a  sharply  reduced 
season  and  smaller  bag  limits 
have  been  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  the 
1947-48  shooting  period.  The 
regulations  were  approved  by 
President  Truman  on  July  31. 

The  season  for  ducks  and  geese 
was  cut  to  30  days  from  the  45- 
day  period  in  effect  last  year.  In 
North  Carolina  and  other  South- 
ern states  it  will  extend  from 
December  8  through  January  6. 
This  is  the  shortest  season  since 
1935 — low  point  of  the  waterfowl 
population — when  it  also  was  30 
days. 

The  daily  bag  and  possession 
limits  for  geese  this  season  will  be 
one,  and  the  duck  daily  bag  will 
be  four,  with  a  possession  limit 
of  eight.  Last  year's  regulations 
allowed  a  goose  daily  bag  and 
possession  limit  of  two,  and  duck 
limits  of  seven  daily  and  14  in 
possession. 

Brant  on  Closed  List 

After  two  seasons,  the  govern- 
ment this  year  has  taken  brant 
off  the  open  list  in  North  Carolina 
and  other  states  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Shooting  hours  for  waterfowl, 
coot,  rail,  marsh  hen,  and  gallinule 
also  will  be  shorter  this  year. 
The  1947-48  shooting  day  will  run 
from  sunrise  to  one  hour  before 
sunset;  last  year's  hours  were 
from  a  half-hour  before  sunrise 
to  a  half-hour  before  sunset.  On 
opening  day,  shooting  of  water- 
fowl and  coot  may  not  start  until 
12  o'clock  noon. 

With  the  exception  of  the  dove 
season,  North  Carolinians  will 
find  other  regulations  on  migra- 
tory game  birds  the  same  as  last 
year's.  The  dove  season,  which 
will  be  split  as  usual,  was  re- 
duced a  couple  of  weeks.  The 
first  period  will  extend  from  Sep- 
tember 16  through  the  30th;  the 
second  will  extend  from  January 
1  through  the  31st,  as  compared 
with  a  six-week  second  period 
last  year.  Dove  shooting  hours 
will  be  from  a  half-hour  before 
sunset  to  sunset. 

Population  Down 

Prospects  of  a  much  shorter 
waterfowl  season  this  year,  be- 


hind a  35-day  cut  which  was  ap- 
plied to  the  1946-47  season 
cropped  up  in  the  spring  with  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  report 
on  its  annual  inventory,  taken 
in  January,  which  placed  the 
North  American  population  of 
ducks  and  geese  at  54,000,000. 
The  drop  from  the  previous  year 
was  26,000,000,  which  was  the 
largest  one-year  population  de- 
cline on  record,  according  to 
Albert  M.  Day,  director  of  the 
Service.  The  agency's  first  in- 
ventory, in  1935,  placed  the  popu- 
lation at  27,000,000.  This  had 
grown  annually  to  a  peak  in  1943 
of  125,350,000.  The  January,  1946, 
inventory  placed  the  number  at 
80,000,000. 

Hunters  are  reminded  that  per- 
sons over  16  years  of  age  are 
required  to  have  in  possession  a 
valid  Federal  duck  stamp  to  take 
migratory  waterfowl.  The  stamps, 
costing  $1  each,  may  be  obtained 
from  first-  and  second-class  post 
offices. 


Licenses  on  Sale 

Hunting  licenses  for  the  1947-48 
season  were  distributed  through- 
out the  State  late  in  July  and 
may  be  obtained  from  fish  and 
game  protectors  or  their  agents. 
Valid  dates  of  hunting  licenses 
are  from  August  1,  1947,  to  July 
31,  1948. 

Types  of  licenses  available: 
State  resident  (good  State- 
wide), $3.10;  county  resident 
(good  in  home  county  only), 
$1.10;  non-resident,  $15.75;  and 
resident  combination  hunting  and 
fishing  (good  Statewide),  $4.10. 


Ruling  on  Licenses 

Owners,  lessees,  tenant  farm- 
ers, and  sharecroppers  are  not 
required  to  obtain  hunting  li- 
censes to  hunt  on  the  premises 
owned  or  farmed  by  them,  but 
this  exemption  does  not  apply  to 
hired  hands  working  for  wages, 
according  to  an  opinion  of  the 
North  Carolina  Attorney  General 
released  recently. 


Homing  pigeons  have  been 
known  to  carry  messages  over 
800  miles. 


Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  for  1947-48 


SUNDAY  HUNTING  UNLAWFUL 


Game 
(Species) 

Bear*   

Deer**  (Male — deer  must  have  antlers 


Russian  Wild  Boar..  

Opossum  and  Raccoon 
(with  gun  and  dogs] 


Open  Season 

Bag  Limit 

Possession 

Bag  Limit 

(Dates  Inclusive) 

(Day) 

Limit 

(Season) 

...Oct.  15-Jan.  1  

 2  

 2  

 2 

...Oct.    6-Jan.  1  

 1  

 2  

 J.....2 

...Oct.  15-Jan.  1  

 2  

 2  

 2 

...Oct.  15-Feb.  15  

 None  

 None  

 None 

...Nov.  27-Jan.  31  

 8  

 16  

 ,...150 

..Nov.  27-Jan.  31  

 8  

 16  

 None 

..Sept.  15-Jan.  1  

 8  

 16  

  None 

Wild  TurkeyH  No  open  season 

Ruffed  Grouse  Nov.  27-Jan.  1  

Fox  (County  Regulations) 
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EXCEPTIONS  TO  SEASONS 

*Bear — 

Exception:  Bear  hunting  is  allowed  only  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  in  the  following  counties: 
Bladen,  Brunswick,  Columbus,  Cumberland,  Harnett,  Hoke,  New  Hanover,  Robeson,  Sampson,  and  Scotland. 

Exception:  Bear  hunting  is  allowed  in  Beaufort,  Carteret,  Craven,  Duplin,  Greene,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Onslow, 
Pamlico,  Pitt,  and  Hyde  counties,  Mondays  through  Saturdays  from  October  6  through  November  27,  and  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only  from  November  28  through  January  1;  and  in  Pender  County, 
Mondays  through  Saturdays  from  October  6  through  November  11,  and  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days only  from  November  12  through  January  1. 

**Deer — 

All  counties  not  listed  below  are  closed  to  deer  hunting. 

Hunting  for  deer  is  permitted,  Monday  through  Saturday  in  the  following  counties:  Bertie,  Camden,  Cho- 
wan, Currituck,  Dare,  Gates,  Halifax,  Hertford,  Martin,  Northampton,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Tyrrell,  Wash- 
ington, and  Edgecombe;  except  that  in  Dare  County,  Atlantic  Township  and  Roanoke  Island  are  closed  to  deer 
hunting,  and  in  Hatteras  Township  the  open  season  is  November  through  November  30. 

Exception:  Hunting  of  deer  is  allowed  Monday  through  Saturday  from  October  6  through  November  27; 
and  from  November  28  through  January  1,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  in  Beaufort,  Carteret, 
Craven,  Duplin,  Hyde,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Onslow,  and  Pamlico;  and  in  Pender  County  from  October  6  through  No- 
vember 11  Mondays  through  Saturdays,  and  from  November  12  through  January  1  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays  only. 

Exception:  Deer  hunting  is  allowed  only  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  in  the  following  coun- 
ties: Bladen,  Brunswick,  Columbus,  Cumberland,  Harnett,  Hoke,  Lee,  Moore,  New  Hanover,  Richmond,  Robe- 
son, Sampson  and  Scotland. 

Exception:  Deer  hunting  is  allowed  in  Buncombe,  Henderson,  Haywood,  and  Transylvania  counties  (ex- 
cept as  outlined  below)  from  November  10  through  November  29.  All  of  each  of  the  above  counties  open  to 
deer  hunting  except  that  portion  of  Buncombe  lying  southeast  of  Asheville  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  U.  S. 
Highway  70  and  on  the  west  by  U.  S.  Highway  25;  all  of  Henderson  County  open  except  that  portion  lying  east 
of  U.  S.  Highway  25;  and  all  of  Haywood  County  except  that  portion  lying  north  of  U.  S.  Highway  19-23. 

Hunting  for  deer  is  permitted  in  Avery,  Caldwell,  Burke,  McDowell,  Mitchell,  and  Yancey  counties  on 
November  10,  11,  12,  20,  21,  and  22,  except  that  all  lands  lying  within  the  Mount  Mitchell  Cooperative  Wild- 
life Management  Area,  Mount  Mitchell  State  Park,  and  the  Daniel  Boone  Cooperative  Wildlife  Management 
Area  are  closed  to  deer  hunting;  also  that  portion  of  Burke  and  McDowell  counties  lying  south  of  U.  S.  High- 
way 64-70  is  closed. 

Exception:  In  and  west  of  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Caldwell,  Burke  and  Rutherford  counties  the  possession  limit 
and  season  limit  on  deer  is  1. 

tQuail — 

Exception:  Quail  hunting  is  allowed  only  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  in  the  following  counties: 
Beaufort,  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Carteret,  Columbus,  Craven,  Cumberland,  Duplin,  Edgecombe,  Greene,  Hoke, 
Hyde,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Martin,  New  Hanover,  Onslow,  Pamlico,  Pender,  Pitt,  Robeson,  Sampson,  Scotland,  Tyr- 
rell, Washington,  Wayne,  and  Harnett. 

Exception:  The  open  season  in  and  west  of  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Caldwell,  Burke  and  Rutherford  counties 
is  from  November  27  through  January  1. 

JRabbit— 

Exception:  Hunting  for  rabbits  is  allowed  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  in  the  following  counties: 
Beaufort,  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Carteret,  Columbus,  Craven,  Cumberland,  Duplin,  Edgecombe,  Greene,  Hoke, 
Hyde,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Martin,  New  Hanover,  Onslow,  Pamlico,  Pender,  Pitt,  Robeson,  Sampson,  Scotland,  Tyr- 
rell, Washington,  Wayne,  and  Harnett. 

Exception:  In  and  west  of  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Caldwell,  Burke  and  Rutherford  counties  rabbits  may  be 
taken  November  27  through  January  1.   Daily  bag  limit  is  5  and  the  possession  limit  is  10. 

§  Squirrel — 

Exception:  Hunting  for  squirrels  is  permitted  in  and  west  of  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Caldwell,  Burke  and  Ruther- 
ford counties  from  September  15  through  December  15.  Daily  bag  limit  is  5  and  the  possession  limit  is  10. 
Exception:   No  open  season  on  Southern  Red  Squirrels  (Boomer). 

Hunting  for  squirrels  is  permitted  from  September  16  through  September  30  and  from  November  27  through 
January  1  in  the  following  counties:  Alamance,  Alexander,  Cabarrus,  Caswell,  Catawba,  Chatham,  Cleveland, 
Davidson,  Davie,  Durham,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gaston,  Granville,  Guilford,  Iredell,  Lincoln,  Mecklenburg,  Orange, 
Person,  Randolph,  Rockingham,  Rowan,  Stanly,  Stokes,  Surry,  Union,  Vance,  Wake,  Warren,  Yadkin. 

Hunting  for  squirrels  is  permitted  from  October  6  through  January  1  in  the  following  counties :  Anson,  Ber- 
tie, Camden,  Currituck,  Dare,  Edgecombe,  Gates,  Halifax,  Hertford,  Hyde,  Johnston,  Lee,  Martin,  Moore,  Mont- 
gomery, Nash,  Northampton,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Richmond,  Tyrrell,  Washington,  Wayne,  Wilson,  and  Cho- 
wan. 
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Exception:  On  Roanoke  Island,  Dare  County,  no  open  season. 

Hunting  for  squirrels  is  permitted  from  October  6  through  November  27,  Monday  through  Saturday,  and 
from  November  28  through  January  1  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  in  the  following  counties:  Beaufort, 
Carteret,  Craven,  Duplin,  Greene,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Onslow,  Pamlico,  and  Pitt;  and  in  Pender  County,  October 
6  through  November  11,  Mondays  through  Saturdays,  and  from  November  12  through  January  1  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only. 

Hunting  for  squirrels  is  permitted  on  October  6  through  January  1  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 
in  the  following  counties:  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Columbus,  Cumberland,  Harnett,  Hoke,  New  Hanover,  Robeson, 
Sampson,  and  Scotland. 

Exception:    Two  Fox  Squirrels  may  be  included  in  daily  bag. 

liTurkey — 

Hunting  for  turkeys  is  permitted  in  Bertie,  Halifax,  Martin,  Washington,  and  Northampton  counties  from 
November  24  through  January  15. 

Hunting  for  turkeys  is  allowed  in  Anson,  Lee,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Richmond,  and  Wake  counties,  Novem- 
ber 27  through  January  1;  except  that  no  turkey  hunting  is  permitted  in  Uwharrie  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Hunting  for  turkeys  is  allowed  in  Chatham,  Durham,  Person,  Granville,  and  Orange  counties,  Novem- 
ber 27  through  January  15. 

Hunting  for  turkeys  is  allowed  in  Bladen,  Cumberland,  Harnett,  Hoke,  and  Scotland  counties  from  No- 
vember 27  through  January  1  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  only. 

In  all  open  counties,  the  daily  bag  limit  on  turkey  is  1,  season  and  possession  limits  2. 


Trapping  Seasons 
Remain  Same 

Trapping  seasons  and  regula- 
tions for  1947-48  will  be  the  same 
as  those  for  last  year,  following 
action  of  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  at  its  August  meet- 
ing in  Raleigh. 

The  regulations: 

Mink,  muskrat,  opossum,  and 
raccoon:  December  1  through 
February  15. 

Exception:  In  Bladen,  Colum- 
bus, Duplin,  Green,  Hoke,  Robe- 
son, Sampson,  Wayne,  and  Wilson 
counties,  January  1  through  Jan- 
uary 31. 

Exception:  Trapping  is  per- 
mitted in  Pender  County  for 
mink,  muskrat,  and  otter  along 
streams  January  1  through  Jan- 
uary 31. 

Exception:  Otter,  January  1 
through  January  31. 

Beaver:  No  open  season. 

Wildcat,  weasel,  skunk:  No 
closed  season. 

The  setting  of  steel  traps  for 
bear  is  unlawful. 

Steel  traps  may  not  be  set  in 
Graham  and  Haywood  counties, 
except  for  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic fowl,  livestock,  or  crops; 
and  in  all  counties  west  of  Surry, 
Wilkes,  Alexander,  Catawba,  and 
Cleveland  counties  except  that 
such  steel  traps  may  be  set  for 
muskrat  and  mink  in  the  water 
and  along  streams  in  the  culti- 
vated portions  along  said  streams. 

It  is  unlawful  to  trap  within 
500  yards  of  high  water  during 
a  flood  period. 

It  is  unlawful  to  tend  traps 
between  hours  of  sunset  and  sun- 
rise. 

Traps  may  not  be  set  prior 
to  December  1,  and  must  be  taken 
up  not  later  than  February  15, 
1948. 


Federal  Wildfowl  Seasons 


Posses- 


Game 

Open  Season 
(Dates  Inclusive) 

Bag  Limit 

(Day) 

sion 
Limit 

DOVE 

Sept.  16-30 
Jan.  1-31 

10 
10 

10 
10 

DUCK 

Dec.  8-Jan.  6 

4* 

8* 

GEESE 

Dec.  8-Jan.  6 

1 

1 

SCOTERS 

(SEA  COOTS 

)    Dec.  8-Jan.  6 

7 

14 

COOT 

Dec.  8-Jan.  6 

25 

25 

SORA 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30 

25 

25 

RAIL,  MARSH, 
HEN,  GAL- 
LINULE 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30 

15** 

15** 

NO  OPEN  SEASON  ON  BRANT,  ROSS'S  GOOSE,  SWAN, 
SNOW  GOOSE,  WOODCOCK,  AND  JACKSNIPE 


*  Possession  of  one  WOODDUCK  in  daily  or  possession 
limit  is  lawful.  On  American  and  red-breasted  mergan- 
sers, the  daily  limit  is  25,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  no 
possession  limit. 

**  These  limits  are  15  in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds. 
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Public  Hunt  is  Arranged 

For  Holly  Shelter  Area 


A  public  hunt  this  fall  on  the 
Holly  Shelter  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  of  Pender  County  has 
been  approved  by  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  Dates  are 
November  4,  6,  8,  11,  13,  15,  18, 
20,  and  22. 

Only  still  hunting  will  be  al- 
lowed. Game  species  which  may 
be  taken  are  male  deer  with  visi- 
ble antlers  and  adult  bear.  Each 
hunter  may  take  either  one  deer 
or  one  bear. 

Twenty-five  permits  for  each 
day's  hunting  —  making  a  total 
of  225  for  the  nine  days — will 
be  issued.  Applications  for  per- 
mits may  be  obtained  from  John 
Emory,  Refuge  Manager,  Holly 
Shelter  Lodge,  Burgaw,  North 
Carolina.  Only  applications  made 
on  standard  forms  obtained  from 
him  will  be  accepted.  Each  appli- 
cation must  be  accompanied  by 
a  certified  or  cashier's  check  or 
money  order  for  $1,  made  payable 
to  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  permit,  each  hunter 
must  hold  a  valid  North  Carolina 
hunting  license. 

The  deadline  for  receipt  of  ap- 
plications will  be  October  15. 
Provided  the  number  of  applica- 
tions exceeds  225,  successful  ap- 
plicants will  be  determined  by  a 
public  drawing.  If  necessary,  this 
will  be  held  in  Burgaw  at  2  p.m. 
on  October  16.  Remittances  from 
unsuccessful  applicants  will  be 
returned  to  them  by  October  31. 

The  area  open  to  shooting  will 
be  laid  off  into  twenty-five  blocks 
or  compartments  along  the  roads 
and  boundaries  of  Holly  Shelter. 
Each  block  will  contain  approxi- 
mately 500  acres  and  will  ac- 
commodate one  still  hunter.  No 
dogs  will  be  permitted  on  the 
area. 

Mattamuskeet  Rules 

In  approving  rules  for  the  wa- 
terfowl shooting  season  at  Lake 
Mattamuskeet,  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  set  Septem- 
ber 8  for  the  start  of  receiving 
applications  for  reserved  dates. 
Applications  must  be  sent  to  War- 
ren Lupton,  Refuge  Protector, 
New  Holland,  North  Carolina. 

Only  specific  shooting  dates 
may  be  reserved.  As  was  the  case 
last  season,  assignment  of  spe- 


cific blinds  and  guides  will  be 
made  by  drawing  before  each 
day's  shoot.  The  drawing  will 
take  place  when  the  shooter  buys 
his  permit. 

Again  this  year  twenty-five 
blinds  will  be  available,  and  three 
persons  may  shoot  from  the  same 
blind.  Plans  are  under  way  for  re- 
location of  some  of  the  blinds. 

A  certified  or  cashier's  check 
or  money  order  for  $10  for  guide 
fees  must  accompany  each  re- 
quest for  a  reservation.  These 
fees  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
guide  or  guides  if  the  person  or 
party  involved  fails  to  show  up 
or  to  cancel  the  reservation  at 
least  one  week  prior  to  the  date 
reserved.  Fees  will  be  returned  to 
persons  who  cancel  reservations 
a  week  in  advance. 

In  addition  to  holding  a  valid 
State  hunting  license,  persons 
shooting  at  Mattamuskeet  also 
must  have  a  Federal  duck  stamp 
and  a  lake  hunting  permit,  cost- 
ing $1.50. 


Correction 

The  caption  of  a  picture  in  the 
July  1947  issue  of  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  (page  14)  stated 
incorrectly  that  the  bird  pictured 
was  a  Golden  Eagle.  As  called  to 
the  editor's  attention  by  a  num- 
ber of  readers,  the  bird  actually  is 
an  immature  Bald  Eagle,  which  in 
that  stage  is  frequently  mistaken 
for  the  Golden.  The  tipoff  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  Golden,  the  tarsus 
is  feathered  to  the  toe,  which  is 
not  true  of  the  Bald.  Thanks  to 
the  readers  who  spotted  the  error 
and  notified  the  editor. 


On  the  Spot 

District  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tector Bill  Norton  of  Smithfield 
believes  in  being  there  when 
things  happen.  One  Sunday  in 
July  at  Holt's  Lake,  Bill  saw  a 
man  taking  an  outboard  motor  off 
another  man's  boat.  The  protec- 
tor went  into  the  water  to  cap- 
ture the  man  with  the  motor,  and 
later  arrested  a  second  man  who 
was  implicated  by  the  first  de- 
fendant. In  recorder's  court  in 
Smithfield,  Judge  William  I. 
Godwin    found    probable  cause 


against  the  two  on  charges  of 
stealing  the  motor  and  put  the 
men  under  $300  bond  each  for 
trial  in  Superior  Court. 

Two  Biologists 
Join  Project 

Two  biologists  have  been  added 
to  the  staff  for  the  Statewide  In- 
vestigation of  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission. 

They  are  Charles  B.  Woodhouse 
of  Elizabethtown,  associate  biol- 
ogist, a  1941  graduate  of  North 
Carolina  State  College  in  wildlife 
conservation  and  management, 
and  Malcolm  G.  Edwards  of  Ashe- 
ville,  junior  biologist,  a  1947  grad- 
uate of  North  Carolina  State  in 
wildlife  conservation  and  man- 
agement. 

Both  are  Army  veterans.  Mr. 
Woodhouse  served  in  the  Army 
from  June  1941,  to  December 
1945,  being  released  as  a  first  lieu- 
tenant. He  will  be  stationed  in 
Raleigh.  Mr.  Edwards  was  a  bom- 
badier  with  the  Ninth  Air  Force. 
His  first  headquarters  will  be 
Asheville. 

Two  protectors  were  added  in 
August  to  enforcement  men  in  the 
Pisgah  Game  Preserve.  They  are 
Homer  Huffman  of  Route  2,  Can- 
ton, and  Wilbur  P.  Davis  of  Pis- 
gah Forest. 

Gloria  M.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Lona 
Reams,  both  of  Raleigh,  be- 
gan employment  in  the  Raleigh 
office  in  August.  Miss  Moore  is  a 
junior  publicity  clerk  in  the  Edu- 
cation and  Training  section,  and 
Mrs.  Reams  is  a  junior  stenog- 
rapher-clerk in  the  Wildlife  Lands 
section. 

Paul  Thorne,  junior  biologist 
who  was  stationed  in  Asheville 
with  the  Statewide  Investigation 
of  Wildlife  Habitat  and  Distribu- 
tion, resigned  July  31. 


Under  present  housing  short- 
ages it's  a  good  thing  humans 
don't  have  the  habits  of  squirrels. 
Missouri  has  discovered  that  each 
pair  of  squirrels  needs  three  den 
trees.  Before  the  young  are  born, 
the  female  evicts  her  mate.  He 
will  remain  in  the  vicinity  if  he 
can  find  another  apartment.  After 
the  young  are  weaned  the  old 
lady  kicks  them  out  and  dad  may 
return  until  the  second  litter  is 
on  its  way.  Then  a  hunting  he 
must  go  again  .  .  .  for  a  house. 
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Principles  of  Wild  Turkey 
Management 


By  Robert  J.  Wheeler,  Jr. 


Wild  turkey  management  is  the 
improvement  of  range  as  habitat 
for  this  species  by  the  manipula- 
tion of  environmental  factors. 

Proper  application  of  a  few 
simple  management  techniques 
will  usually  result  in  transform- 
ing a  heretofore  unproductive 
area  into  one  that  will  carry  and 
sustain  a  large  density  of  turkeys 
provided  the  basic  range  require- 
ment is  present.  This 
fundamental  necessity  is 
a  sufficient  amount  of 
mature  timber  of  the 
proper  cover  composi- 
tion. 

Management  is  inex- 
pensive to  institute  and 
maintain  on  such  areas 
and  if  judicially  adminis- 
tered, is  compatible  with 
good  land  use.  Range 
which,  on  the  other  hand, 
affords  only  a  minimum 
of  the  requisite  condition, 
can  be  made  to  support 
a  fair  density,  but  at  a 
proportionately  greater 
cost. 


Optimum  Range 

Optimum  turkey  range 
may  be  described  briefly 
as  a  well-watered,  for- 
ested area  that  is  com- 
posed of  a   variety  of 
timber  types  of  which 
approximately  fifty  per 
cent  is  hardwood,  one- 
half  of  which  is  oak,  and 
that  is  broken  by  well-dispersed 
forest  clearings  that  support  rank 
growths   of  native   grasses,  le- 
gumes, and  plants  that  produce 
succulent    fruits.     All  forests, 
therefore,  do  not  constitute  good 
turkey    habitat.     For  instance, 
turkeys  are  found  in  the  Sand- 
hills sections  where  the  mono- 
typic  long-leaf  pine-turkey  oak- 
wiregrass  association  is  dominant 
and  a  minimum  of  hardwoods 
grow    along    widely  scattered 
streams;  and  they  are  extant  in 
the  river  swamps  where  heavy, 
unbroken   stands  of  hardwoods 
prevail.   However,  the  wild  tur- 
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key  population  in  such  habitats 
is  quite  limited  even  on  areas 
where  complete  protection  has 
been  provided  for  long  periods 
of  time.  Areas  of  such  unvaring 
cover  composition  do  not  afford 
range  conditions  which  this  game 
must  have  to  thrive.  Other  for- 
ested tracts,  that  until  recently 
supported  large  numbers  of  tur- 
keys,  have   changed   in  certain 


Wild  turkey  hen  and  young. 

ecological  aspects  and  no  longer 
provide  productive  habitat. 

Range  that  possesses  a  mini- 
mum of  the  necessary  basic  quali- 
ties can,  by  the  utilization  of  a 
few  properly  applied  manage- 
ment practices,  often  be  made  to 
produce  and  sustain  greater  densi- 
ties than  unmanaged  areas  which 
are  potentially  better  natural 
environment.  Wild  turkey  man- 
agement, within  certain  limits, 
will  yield  optimum  and  profitable 
returns;  beyond  those  limits,  the 
benefits  which  accrue  will  dimin- 
ish. In  other  words,  every  body 
of  land  has  a  potential  carrying 


capacity  which  cannot  be  in- 
creased by  more  intensive  man- 
agement. The  management  plan 
for  an  area  should  be  drafted  by  a 
trained  game  technician  if  the 
maximum  benefits  for  the  least 
amount  of  effort  and  cost  are  to  be 
procured  in  the  minimum  of  time. 

Management  is  more  directly 
concerned  with  herbaceous  than 
with  woody  vegetation  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  required 
types  of  the  former  can 
be  produced  by  manage- 
ment in  a  relatively  short 
time.  Therefore,  a  suit- 
able forest  cover  is  pre- 
requisite to  a  successful 
wild  tukey  management 
program.  Most  of  the  re- 
maining environmental 
aspects  can  be  altered 
and  controlled  by  man- 
agement. 

Grasses  Important 

The  forest  clearing  is 
the    most    gainful  tool 
that  the  game  manager 
can  employ.   This  state- 
ment is  better  understood 
by  pointing  out  that  the 
four  principal,  native 
foods  as  listed  in  order 
of  importance  with  re- 
spect to  annual  consump- 
tion are:  grasses,  insects, 
mast,  and  succulent 
fruits.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  forest  opening 
is,  therefore,  to  provide 
grasses,    both   as   food    and  as 
habitat  for  insects.  Grasses,  both 
blades   and   seeds,    furnish  the 
bulk  of  the  food  consumed  by 
turkeys  from  mid-spring  through 
mid-fall,  or  during  eight  months 
in  the  year.  Insects  are  important 
from  early  winter  and  constitute 
the  major  dietary  requirement 
of  the  poults  during  the  first  two 
months  following  hatching. 

An  unbroken  hardwood  forest, 
as  a  rule,  yields  a  preponderance 
of  mast  that  is  available  during 
the  cold  seasons  of  the  year  and 
will  support  a  large  concentration 
of  game  but  the  meagerness  of 


Three  young  turkey  gobblers  feeding  in  a  field.  (Photo  by  R.  J.  Wheeler,  Jr.) 


the  warm-weather  food  supply 
restricts  the  density. 

The  presence  or  absence  of 
forest  clearings  on  an  area,  other 
evironmental  factors  being  equal, 
usually  determines  whether  a 
thriving  density  of  wild  turkeys 
or  a  limited,  static  population 
occurs. 

Under  average  conditions  from 
5  to  10  per  cent  of  an  area  should 
be  allotted  to  clearings.  Proper 
dispersal  of  these  will  aid  in  se- 
curing a  more  uniform  distribu- 
tion of  the  birds  throughout  the 
area  under  management.  Sites  to 
be  cleared  should  be  as  nearly 
level  as  can  be  found  to  reduce 
subsequent  erosion  losses  of  top 
soil  and  to  facilitate  subsequent 
treatment.  These  should  be 
limited  to  the  better  soil  when 
possible.  Fields  are  preferable  to 
strips  because  of  the  reduced 
ratio  of  margin  to  area  and  in- 
creased susceptibility  to  cultiva- 
tion. The  use  of  power  equip- 
ment, where  available,  reduces 
the  cost  of  timber  or  brush  re- 
moval and  preparation  of  the 
clearing  for  cultivated  crops  or 
desired  native  cover. 

Controlled  Burning 

It  is  well  to  point  out  that  fields 
that  are  growing  to  rank  stands 
of  broomsedge,  weeds,  or  young 
woody  vegetation  are  of  little 
worth  to  the  turkey.  Such  areas 
and  those  created  in  the  wood- 
land can  be  made  to  produce  de- 
sirable cover.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  certain 
treatments  that  either  reverse, 
retard,  or  stimulate  plant  succes- 
sion so  as  to  gain  and  perpetuate 
a  grass  stage.  Reversion  of  cleared 
fields   to   timber  must  be  pre- 
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vented  by  the  use  of  one  or  more 
of  the  three  following  techniques : 
plowing,  mowing,  or  burning. 
The  character  of  the  existing 
cover  determines  which  should 
be  utilized.  Plowing  or  discing 
is  not  advisable  if  the  area  is  to 
be  used  for  the  production  of 
native  grasses  unless  the  original 
ground  cover  is  a  dense  stand  of 
brush,  wiregrass,  or  broomsedge. 
Burning  is  a  most  practical  and 
useful  tool  in  gaining  and  per- 
petuating stands  of  native  grasses 
as  it  aids  materially  in  the  control 
of  undesirable  weeds,  hardwood 
sprouts,  and  seedling.  Open  stands 
of  pine  are  improved  for  game 
by  the  proper  use  of  controlled 
burning.  Mature  stands  of  hard- 
woods should  never  be  burned  as 
the  duff  contains  a  wealth  of  foods 
that  the  turkey  procures  by 
scratching  in  the  latter  portion 
of  winter  and  early  spring.  Mow- 
ing can  be  advantageously  used 
to  release  grasses  from  competi- 
tion of  unwanted  annual  growths 
during  the  spring  and  summer. 

Food  plantings  can  be  employed 
to  supplement  the  native  food  sup- 
ply and  they  aid  in  holding  tur- 
keys on  a  relatively  small  area. 
Winter  cover  crops  are  of  more 
value  than  are  plantings  of  sum- 
mer foods.  The  latter  should  be 
discontinued  after  grass  sods  be- 
come established.  The  planting 
of  one  per  cent  of  a  managed  area 
to  winter  cover  crops  is  adequate 
and  individual  plantings  should 
not  exceed  two  acres.  Fall- 
planted  oats  and  wheat,  intersown 
with  Austrian  winter  peas  if  the 
fertility  level  of  the  soil  is  low, 
are  excellent  winter  foods.  Until 
a  sod  of  grass  is  developed — which 
in  new  clearings  "usually  requires 


from  two  to  four  years — plantings 
of  such  summer  foods  as  German 
and  brown-top  millets  and  chufas 
are  recommended  in  portions 'of 
the  fields.  Field  peas,  soy  beans, 
velvet  beans,  and  peanuts  are 
legumes  that  are  much  relished 
by  the  turkey,  but  these  should 
not  be  used  if  deer  are  present 
on  the  area.  Individual  planta- 
tions of  summer  foods  should  not 
exceed  one  acre. 

Indiscriminant  and  excessive 
predator  control  is  not  advisable. 
Bobcats  and  fox  should  not  be 
reduced  unless  their  numbers  be- 
come excessive  or  the  cottontail 
and  other  buffer  rodent  species 
become  scarce.  Over-emphasized 
predator  control  may  result  in 
greatly  increased  competition  for 
food  by  buffer  species  as  well  as 
prove  a  detriment  in  other  re- 
spects. The  control  of  opossums, 
skunks,  and  crows  as  nest  preda- 
tors is  recommended. 

Competition 

Domestic  livestock  should  be 
excluded  from  turkey  develop- 
ment areas.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats  compete  for  food  and 
their  feeding  on  grasses  and  le- 
gumes prevents  seed  formation 
and  the  development  of  large 
insect  populations.  Hogs  are 
serious  competitors  as  they  con- 
sume huge  quantities  of  mast  and 
grasses  and  will  destroy  turkey 
nests.  Dogs  are  disturbing  influ- 
ences, especially  if  deer  are  pres- 
ent or  raccoon  and  fox  hunting  are 
common  sports  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  managed  area.  Poultry  should 
be  excluded  as  potential  carriers 
of  diseases  transmissible  to  tur- 
keys. If  a  heavy  density  of  tur- 
keys is  desired,  the  area  should 
be  closed  to  the  general  public 
and  all  human  activity  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Logging,  develop- 
ment, or  maintenance  activities 
should  be  conducted  with  the 
least  possible  confusion;  be  com- 
pleted in  the  shortest  possible 
time;  and  be  confined  to  a  local- 
ized portion  of  the  area  at  any 
one  time.  If  possible,  logging 
operations  should  not  be  con- 
ducted during  the  nesting  season. 

A  survey  has  shown  that  the 
wild  turkey  in  North  Carolina  is 
faced  with  inevitable  extinction 
unless  a  well-organized  and  com- 
prehensive management  program 
is  initiated  and  properly  ad- 
ministered in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. 

Such  a  program  is  now  being 
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formulated  and  some  of  the 
groundwork  has  been  completed. 
The  goal  of  the  project  is  to  effect 
not  only  an  increase  in  the  wild 
turkey  density  on  current  in- 
habited areas  but  to  establish 
this  bronze  giant  throughout  the 
extensive  unpopulated  woodlands 
by  the  application  of  manage- 
ment techniques  that  have  proved 
to  be  effective. 

Refuge  System  on  Way 

The  establishment  of  a  system 
of  refuges  throughout  the  State 
has  been  begun.  These  areas  will 
be  managed  for  turkeys  as  well 
as  other  forest  species.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  sufficient  number  of 
strategically  located  sanctuaries 
will  obviate  the  danger  of  over- 
shooting the  game  and  an  ade- 
quate brood  stock  will  be  insured. 

In  some  sections  of  the  State, 
this  bird  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. In  the  past  the  practice 
has  been  to  attempt  to  restore 
wild  turkeys  in  such  territories 
by  large  scale  releases  of  cap- 
tivity-reared stock.  This  proced- 
ure has  proved  ineffectual  as  a 
whole  in  North  Carolina  as  well 
as  in  other  states.  The  survival 
of  native,  wild-trapped  birds  fol- 
lowing liberation  in  new  environs 
is  extremely  high  and  is  much 
less  expensive  than  artificially 
produced  stock.  It  is  therefore 
planned  to  establish  a  propagation 
area  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
State  and  by  the  application  of 
intensive  management,  achieve 
and  sustain  a  maximum  popula- 
tion. Birds  will  be  live-trapped 
from  this  nucleus  area  and  trans- 
ported to  and  liberated  on  those 
refuges  where  they  are  required. 

The  restoration  of  the  wild  tur- 
key to  its  former  position  as  a 
principal  game  species  of  North 
Carolina  will  be  an  uphill  fight 
but  it  can  be  attained  in  time. 
However,  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  sportsmen  will  be  required. 

The  idea  of  providing  excellent 
hunting  for  all  of  North  Carolina's 
sportsmen  is  not  a  product  of 
fanciful  thinking;  it  is  founded 
on  solid  possibility  which  has 
objective  existence.  The  necessity 
of  game  management  is  accepted 
without  question;  the  tools  for  the 
work  have  been  or  are  being  pro- 
vided by  scientific  research;  ade- 
quate building  material  is  on  hand 
in  the  form  of  extensive  forest; 
the  blueprint  is  being  drawn  to 
scale;  the  sportsmen  are  clamor- 
ing for  action!  your  commission 
is  prepared  to  act. 
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License  Sales  Increased1  ; 

50  Per  Cent  Last  Season 


In  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  North  Carolina  looked 
for  an  increase  in  hunting  and 
fishing  pressure  last  season,  but 
not  for  what  actually  came  about. 
The  estimate  was  for  an  increase 
of  about  30  per  cent  in  license 
sales;  what  did  occur  was  a  50 
per  cent  increase. 

Total  sales  of  hunting  licenses 
for  the  1946-47  season  climbed  to 
207,313  from  138,710  the  year  be- 
fore; fishing  license  sales  soared 
to  77,330  from  50,989  the  year 
before.  This  grand  total  of  284,- 
643  licensed  hunters  and  fisher- 
men compared  with  189,699  the 
previous  year. 

Sales  declined  last  year  in  only 
one  type  of  license  sold  in  the 
State.  This  was  non-resident 
hunting  licenses,  of  which  2,780 
were  sold  in  1946-47  as  compared 
with  3,196  the  year  before. 

Leader  in  sales  among  all  types 
was  county  resident  hunting  li- 
censes, of  which  91,170  were 
sold,  as  against  57,283  in  1945-46. 
These  licenses  also  accounted  for 
the  largest  jump  in  sales  among 
classes  of  hunting  licenses. 

Sales  of  combination  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  were  39,365, 
as  compared  with  26,201  the 
previous  season. 

Largest  gainer  among  all  types 


was  resident  daily  fishing  per- 
mits, sales  of  which  almost 
doubled.  Sales  last  season  totalled 
27,384,  as  against  14,511  pre- 
viously. The  State  sold  1,702  five- 
day  tourist  licenses,  which  were 
offered  in  1946  for  the  first  time. 

The  breakdown  of  license  sales 
for  the  past  two  seasons  ( hunting 
licenses  are  valid  from  August  1 
to  the  next  July  31;  fishing  li- 
censes run  by  the  calendar  year) : 

HUNTING  LICENSES 

Type  1946-47  1945-46 

Non-resident ..    2,780  3,196 

State   73,998  52,030 

County   91,170  57,283 

Combination  ..  39,365  26,201 

Totals  207,313  138,710 

FISHING  LICENSES 

Type                   1946  1945 

Non-resident         1,929  1,799 

Non-res. 

daily  permit.... 10,358  7,398 

State  23,991  18,227 

Res.  daily  per- 
mit  27,384  14,511 

County  11,966  9,054 

Five-day 

tourist   1,702   

Totals  77,330  50,989 


Movies  Offered  For  Programs 


"Trigger-Happy  Harry,"  a  mo- 
tion picture  which  blends  comedy 
v/ith  dead  seriousness  to  put  over 
the  idea  of  safety  precautions 
with  firearms,  has  been  added  to 
the  list  of  movies  available  from 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion before  sportsmen's  clubs  and 
other  organizations.  It  is  in  color, 
with  sound,  and  runs  30  minutes. 

Other  films  available :  "Wildlife 
Resources  in  North  Carolina," 
color,  silent,  30  minutes;  "Wild^- 
fowl  in  Slow  Motion,"  color, 
sound,  12  minutes;  "Where  to 
now,"  a  Ding  Darling  cartoon  in 
black  and  white,  silent,  12  min- 
utes; "Fighting  Tarpon,"  black 
and  white,  silent,  12  minutes; 
"Fun  with  Bluegill,"  color,  sound, 
12  minutes;  "Sharp  Eyes,"  color, 
sound,  10  minutes;  and  "Pattern 


Matching  in  Nature,"  color,  sound, 
8  minutes. 

Also  available  are  150  slides, 
in  color,  of  birds  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  300  color  slides  of  scenes 
around  the  State,  dealing  with 
the  outdoors,  hunting,  animals, 
etc. 

Films  or  slides — or  both — may 
be  booked  for  showing  through 
L.  G.  McLean,  Educational  Super- 
visor of  the  Commission,  543 
Education  Building,  Raleigh.  At 
least  ten  days'  notice  should  be 
given  when  a  booking  is  re- 
quested. 


A  species  of  bee  called  maga- 
colide  caused  G.  I.'s  considerable 
trouble  on,  a  South  Pacific  island. 
Not  by  stinging  them,  but  by 
building  their  houses  in  the  bores 
of  military  rifles. 
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Delegates  to  the  1947  4-H  Wildlife  Conference  at  Camp  Millstone  in  August. 


Cecropia  larva  held  by  L.  G.  McLean  intrigues  group  during  a  nature  hike 


1947  4-H  Wild 


The  annual  North  Carolina  4-H  Wild 
life  Conference  was  held  August  5-8  a 
Camp  Millstone,  near  Hoffman.  Thi 
State  4-H  Club  leader,  L.  R.  Harrill,  an( 
W.  Ned  Wood,  assistant  leader,  togethe: 
with  Dr.  Willis  King,  Executive  DireCto: 
of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
and  L.  G.  McLean,  Educational  Super 
visor  of  the  Commission,  in  a  preconfer 
ence  meeting  decided  to  divide  the  pro 
gram  responsibility;  the  4-H  grouj 
arranged  all  of  the  conference  routini 
except  the  major  instructional  periods 
which  the  Commission  worked  out. 

About  sixty  boys  and  girls  selectee 
for  the  camp  attended  the  conference 
The  first  day,  Wednesday,  was  desig 
nated  as  "Geography  Day."  Mr.  Gray 
assistant  State  extension  forester,  anc 
L.  G.  McLean,  Ted  Mitchell,  Jack  Rivers 
Ollie  Thompson,  Harold  King,  and  Mas 
Capel,  all  of  the  Commission,  took  groups 
on  brief  hikes,  lecture  and  discussior 
trips,  and  nature  conferences.  The  re- 
lation of  the  State's  geographic  and 
geologic  history  to  past,  present,  and 
future  wildlife  was  stressed.  The  inter- 
relation of  all  the  State's  natural  re- 
sources was  discussed.  In  the  evening. 
George  McCullough,  wildlife  technician 
of  the  Federal  Cartridge  Company, 
sponsor  of  the  conference,  spoke. 

Thursday  was  "Wildlife  Habitat  Day.' 
Groups  were  taken  on  plant-study  hikes 
to  learn  of  the  many  functions  of  vege- 
tation in  wildlife  existence.  Special  in- 
struction and  practical,  instruction 
combined  to  show  the  value  of  plants  as 
seasonal   food   variation,   vitamin  and 


Youthful  marksmen  try  their  hand  on  the  rifle  range. 

All  photos  except  hatchery  scenes,  which  were  made  by  L  R 
Harrill,  are  by  Dr.  Landis  Bennett. 
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Flag-raising  ceremony  starts  the  day  at  the  camp.  Vo 
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ife  Conference 


medicinal  sources,  home  and  nesting 
ilj  areas,  browse,  and  predator  confusion. 
Dr.  Richard  Weaver,  Chapel  Hill,  in 
charge  of  Natural  Resources  Use  Studies 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, was  the  evening  speaker. 

All  the  ambitious  members  were  up 
and  out  on  an  early-morning  bird-study 
tour  Friday.  Dr.  Weaver  very  capably 
discussed  some  of  our  rarer  birds  and 
also  the  more  common  ones.  The  group 
was  fortunate  in  locating  several  of  the 
less-common  birds  to  study.  After  break- 
fast, a  visit  was  made  to  the  Federal  fish 
hatchery  at  Hoffman,  where  many  fac- 
tors were  studied  involving  fish  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  Jack  Rivers  took 
the  group  on  a  short  ride  from  the  hatch- 
ery to  see  beaver  dams  in  nearby  lakes. 

After  the  return  trip  and  lunch,  Ed 
Hueske,  fisheries  biologist  of  the  Com- 
mission, discussed  fish  culture,  farm 
ponds,  general  identification,  and  habitat. 
I  As  added  interest,  he  had  prepared 
|  specimens  of  important  fresh  -  water 
fishes  of  North  Carolina.  The  evening 
program  was  led  by  W.  H.  Riley,  head 
of  the  Water  Resources  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. He  discussed  the  problem  of 
pollution  as  a  major  problem. 

All  in  all,  the  conference  was  well 
sfreceived.  Thanks  are  due  to  Jesse  James, 
camp  manager,  and  his  staff  for  a  very 
fine  reception  and  quarters.  It  is  hoped 
another  year  will  bring  renewed  interest 
in  this  outdoor  "classroom"  on  wildlife 
and  other  natural  resources. 


Picking  blueberries  as  a  sideline  during  a  quail-food  study  hike. 


Delegates  are  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  Federal  fish  hatchery. 


I  ball  and  other  sports  are  a  major  part  of  the  camp  program.     Campers  watch  transfer  of  fingerling  bass  to  rearing  ponds. 
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Increased  Funds  Allocated 
To  Federal  Aid  Program 


By  Dennis  Hart 


An  increase  in  apportioned 
funds  for  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife 
restoration  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  allow  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  State's  program. 
While  North  Carolina's  apportion- 
ment for  1947-48  is  not  yet  defi- 
nitely known,  a  memorandum 
from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  sets  it  tentatively  at 
$105,515.89,  as  compared  with 
about  $35,000  last  year. 

Provision  for  a  large  increase 
in  the  annual  apportionment  of 
funds  under  the  Pittman-Robert- 
son  Act,  which  established  Fed- 
eral Aid  to  the  states  in  Wildlife 
restoration,  was  made  in  an  In- 
terior Department  appropriation 
bill  at  the  past  session  of  Congress. 
This  provision  is  that  the  states 
shall  be  apportioned  an  amount 
equal  to  the  revenue  produced 
each  year  from  the  Federal  excise 
tax  which  provides  funds  for  the 
work.  In  the  past  Congress  had 
discretion  over  the  amount  to  be 
apportioned,  and  in  no  year  did 
the  apportionment  equal  the  reve- 
nue produced. 

The  Pittman-Robertson  Act  of 
1937  and  a  subsequent  excise  tax 
law  set  up  the  levy,  11  per  cent, 
which  is  applied  to  sales  of  sport- 
ing arms  and  ammunition.  The 
act  stipulates  that  proceeds  are 
to  be  apportioned  among  the  state 
and  territorial  game  departments 
for  use  in  restoration  of  wildlife. 
The  money  is  apportioned  on  this 
basis:  half  in  the  ratio  that  the 
area  of  each  state  bears  to  the 
total  area  of  all  the  states  and 
half  in  the  ratio  that  the  number 
of  paid  hunting  license  holders 
of  each  state  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  paid  license  holders  of  all 
the  states.  State  eligibility  for  the 
money  is  contingent  upon  mainly : 
( 1 )  Passage  of  a  specific  enabling 
act;  (2)  state  laws  for  the  conser- 
vation of  wildlife  which  include  a 
prohibition  against  diversion  of 
hunting  license  fees  to  any  other 
purpose  than  fish  and  game  ad- 
ministration; and  (3)  state  sup- 
plementation of  the  Federal  grant 
to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  each 
approved  project.  North  Carolina 
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has  participated  in  the  Federal 
Aid  program  since  1939. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
memorandum  indicates  that  this 
year's  total  apportionment  will  be 
$7,370,887.54,  of  which  North 
Carolina's  share  will  be  $105,- 
515.89.  The  State's  Federal  Aid 
program  for  the  year  which 
started  last  July  1  is  based  in 
such  an  apportionment  and  cer- 
tain other  balances  and  reserves 
as  set  forth  in  the  following  table : 

1947-48  Federal 

apportionment  $105,515 

State's  proportionate 

supplement  (1/3)  35,717 
Unobligated  1946-47 

balance   6,167 

Estimated  1946-47 

unspent  balance 

(Federal  share)....  10,800 
Sandhills  reserve 

( estimated  bal- 
ance, June  30   13,878 

Equipment  reserve..  7,725 


Total  $179,257 

In  the  following  program  break- 
down, North  Carolina  projects 
are  considered  under  two  head- 
ings: Continuation  Projects  and 
Proposed  New  Projects.  Continua- 
tion projects  are  those  which  have 
been  in  operation  for  some  time 
and  which  the  State  is  under  con- 
tract to  continue  for  specified 
periods.  The  figures  in  paren- 
theses in  the  summary  below 
show  the  total  amount  budgeted 
for  each  project  this  year. 

Continuation  Projects 

Project  2-R,  Research  in  Farm 
Game  Management  Practices. 
($12,205).  This  project  was 
started  in  June,  1939,  but  was 
dormant  during  the  war  period. 
Dove  study,  entomological  study, 
and  rodent  study  phases  of  the 
project  have  been  completed. 
Detailed  data  gathered  in  these 
studies  are  on  file  for  our  use. 
Other  factors,  probably  dealing 
specifically  with  food  and  cover 
management,  will  be  investigated 
in  completing  this  project. 

Project  6-R,  Fur  Resources  In- 
vestigation and  Survey.  ($12,- 
325).  This  project  was  approved 


in  December,  1939,  but  was  dor- 
mant during  the  war  period.  The 
survey  phase  was  completed  by 
Joe  C.  Rabb,  initial  leader.  This 
phase  involved  data  as  to  marsh 
flora,  water  conditions,  and  musk- 
rat  populations  for  the  entire 
North  Carolina  coastal  area.  These 
data,  now  on  hand,  are  the  basis 
for  experimental  marsh  manage- 
ment work  which  is  the  conclud- 
ing phase  of  the  project.  Kenneth 
A.  Wilson,  who  has  had  about 
twelve  years  of  experience  in 
game  management  and  research 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
recently  was  employed  as  leader 
of  this  project. 

Fur  trapping,  processing,  etc., 
constitute  a  $1,500,000  industry 
in  the  State  which  obviously 
should  be  sustained.  Further- 
more, thousands  of  acres  of  good 
fur  crop  marshland  are  now  non- 
productive or  inadequately  pro- 
ductive. This  makes  it  incumbent 
upon  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission to  do  what  it  can  to  de- 
velop and  promote  marshland 
improvement  and  management 
methods.  The  demand  for  furs 
is  likely  to  increase  and  natural 
cropping  is  likely  to  have  im- 
portant advantages  over  fur  farm- 
ing as  a  source  of  furs.  The 
present  muskrat  population  is 
largely  restricted  to  the  northern 
half  of  our  coastal  area.  This  is 
thought  to  be  due  mainly  to 
salinity  of  the  marsh  water  and 
to  the  type  of  vegetation,  both 
controllable  factors. 

Project  16-D,  Farm  Game  Habi- 
tat Restoration.  ($10,965).  This 
project  was  approved  in  February 
1944,  and  was  plannned  to  carry 
through  a  five-year  period.  It  has 
been  in  continuous  operation  since 
started.  The  leader  is  William 
E.  McConnaughey,  Jr.  The 
project  was  set  up  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunty  to  link  game  habitat  im- 
provement with  soil  conservation 
practices  promoted  by  state  and 
Federal  agricultural  agencies.  We 
are  helping  the  farmer  to  establish 
perennial  lespedezas  on  his  field 
borders  because  this  retards  soil 
erosion  and  water  run-off  and 
adds  materially  to  his  farming 
profits.  Sportsmen  are  served, 
incidentally  yet  importantly,  by 
the  fact  that  feed  and  cover  are 
provided  where  most  needed. 
These  lespedezas  are  most  valua- 
ble during  the  critical  winter 
period  when  other  feed  and  cover 
are  least  available.  They  are 
especially  beneficial  for  quail  and 
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rabbits.  During  the  past  three 
years,  13,793  pounds  of  bicolor 
seed  and  15,480  pounds  of  sericea 
seed  have  been  put  on  North 
Carolina  farms.  There  have  been 
2,352  separate  border  plantings 
comprising  a  total  of  1,357  acres. 
This  acreage  drawn  out  into 
borders  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet 
wide  constitutes  a  very  effective 
system  of  travel  lanes  and  feed- 
ing edges. 

Project  18-R,  Study  of  Deer 
Management  at  Holly  Shelter 
Wildlife  Management  Area.  (  $6,- 
349).  This  project  was  initiated 
in  March,  1944.  It,  too,  has  suf- 
fered interruptions  due  to  war- 
time personnel  difficulties,  but  it 
has  been  in  full  operation  since 
October,  1946,  with  Dudley  Rob- 
bins  as  project  leader.  Robbins 
is  a  graduate  of  North  Carolina 
State  College  and,  being  native 
to  the  Holly  Shelter  Area,  is 
familiar  with  its  peculiar  habitats 
and  problems. 

Holly  Shelter  is  typical  of  many 
shrub-covered,  peat-bog  areas  in 
the  southeast  coastal  region.  These 
areas,  of  little  economic  value  in 
the  past,  have  valuable  wildlife 
potentialities.  Huntable  deer 
populations  inhabit  the  fringes 
and  range  into  the  bogs  where 
the  water  table  permits.  Ap- 
parently, transformation  of  the 
bogs  into  satisfactory  deer  pre- 
serves awaits  mainly  ( 1 )  the 
construction  of  ditches  to  lower 
and  stabilize  the  water  table  and 
(2)  the  practice  of  controlled 
burning  to  prevent  disastrous 
wild  fires  which  have  ravaged  the 
areas  in  the  past.  These  measures 
encourage  predominance  of  pre- 
ferred deer  browse  plants. 

Some  ditching  has  been  accom- 
plished and  controlled  burning  is 
carried  on  each  winter.  Studies 
are  being  made  of  deer  browse 
preferences,  of  plant  nutritive 
value,  supplemental  feeding  of 
deficient  minerals,  and  of  deer 
population  numbers  and  move- 
ments. The  work  is  carried  on 
in  close  cooperation  with  North 
Carolina  State  College  and  Patux- 
ent  Wildlife  Refuge,  Research 
Laboratory,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  An  exhaustive  sur- 
vey of  the  vegetation  of  the  Holly 
Shelter  Area  has  been  made  by 
Dr.  B.  W.  Wells,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Botany  of  State  Col- 
lege. The  survey  was  financed  as 
part  of  this  Federal  Aid  project. 
It  involved  the  full  time  of  Dr. 
Wells  and  two  assistants  during 
the  summer  of  1945  and  tke  data 


have  been  published  by  the  proj- 
ect. About  two  more  years  will 
be  required  to  complete  the  work. 

Project  20-R,  Statewide  Investi- 
gation of  Wildlife  Habitat  and 
Distribution.  ($29,780).  This 
project  was  approved  in  January, 
1946,  with  William  L.  Hamnett 
as  leader.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
N.  C.  State  College  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  former  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  before 
the  war.  The  project  was  set  up 
for  completion  in  three  years.  Its 
object  is  to  assimilate  county  in- 
formation on  cover  types,  land-use 
practices,  hunting  pressure,  and 
other  factors  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  programs  for  game 
administration  and  management. 
Also,  data  relating  to  range  and 
abundance  of  various  game  spe- 
cies are  being  gathered.  Detailed 
cover  type  and  game  range  maps 
are  being  prepared  for  each  coun- 
ty. These  dates  will  be  available 
to  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion and  technical  personnel  and 
should  provide  the  basis  for  an 
improved  program  of  game  man- 
agement. 

At  present,  two  field  biologists 
and  a  draftsman  are  employed 
in  addition  to  the  leader.  Two 
more  field  biologists  are  to  be 
employed  as  soon  as  possible  to 
expedite  compilation  of  this  basi- 
cally important  material. 

Project  21-D,  Statewide  Deer 
Trapping  and  Transplanting. 
($14,475).  This  project  was 
started  in  September,  1945,  and 
was  set  up  for  four  years.  Fred 
Mahan,  graduate  of  Oregon  State 
College,  is  leader.  For  many 
years  past,  deer  hunting  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina  has  been  al- 
most non-existent  except  for 
supervised  hunting  in  Pisgah 
National  Forest  and  that  afforded 
by  scattered  small  herds  adjacent 
to  the  National  Forests  and  cer- 
tain other  areas  recently  stocked 
with  deer.  Many  requests  have 
been  made  for  the  State  to  stock 
nucleus  breeding  herds  in  opti- 
mum areas  throughout  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  forested  and 
potentially  good  deer  range  in 
the  west.  This  program  has  been 
undertaken  and  deer  are  being 
transplanted  from  within  the 
State  because  the  already  estab- 
lished herds  are  becoming  crowd- 
ed; it  is  necessary  that  they  be 
thinned  out  in  order  to  prevent 
permanent  damage  to  the  deer 
browse  and  to  timber  reproduc- 
tion on  the  National  Forests. 
Deer  have  been  trapped  from  the 


Pisgah  and  Mt.  Mitchell  Ranger 
Districts  of  Pisgah  National  For- 
est and  from  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
estate  in  Surry  County.  One 
hundred  and  nine  deer  were 
trapped  in  the  winter  of  1945-46 
and  about  300  during  the  1946-47 
season,  just  closed.  The  releases 
which  have  been  made,  for  the 
most  part  on  wildlife  management 
areas,  were  on  Standing  Indian, 
Wayah  Bald,  Santeetlah,  Fires 
Creek,  Uwharrie,  and  Camp  But- 
ner.  A  few  private  areas  where 
adequate  assurance  of  protection 
and  cooperation  was  given  re- 
ceived deer. 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission has  taken  action  to  re- 
quire that  all  private  areas 
stocked  with  deer  in  this  pro- 
gram be  set  up  as  refuges  or 
management  areas.  Trapping  of 
deer  from  the  Pisgah  and  Mt. 
Mitchell  Districts  will  not  be 
resumed  during  the  coming  fall 
and  winter  season.  However,  it 
is  planned  to  transplant  deer  from 
the  Reynolds  estate  and  certain 
other  areas  within  the  State 
where  trapping  is  found  to  be 
feasible. 

Project  22-D,  Wild  Turkey  Res- 
toration. ($14,646).  Work  on 
this  project  was  initiated  in  Octo- 
ber, 1946,  when  the  leader,  Robert 
J.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  came  to  the  State. 
Wheeler  had  just  completed  a 
four-year  research  study  in  Ala- 
bama on  wild  turkey  manage- 
ment. He  is  a  graduate  of  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
on  the  basis  of  his  research  and 
management  experience,  is  recog- 
nized as  a  foremost  turkey  resto- 
ration authority.  His  Alabama 
project  data  are  being  published. 

Two  areas  for  intensive  man- 
agement as  turkey  restoration 
centers  have  been  selected.  They 
are  10,736  acres  in  the  Uwharrie 
National  Forest  Purchase  Unit 
(Montgomery  County)  and  4,003 
acres  in  Orton  Plantation  (Bruns- 
wick County).  Additional  areas 
will  be  selected  in  strategically 
located  sections.  The  plan  is  to 
use  the  Uwharrie  area  for  maxi- 
mum turkey  increase  and  then  to 
trap  and  transplant  to  outlying 
dispersal  centers  such  as  Orton. 
The  outlying  dispersal  centers 
are  being  set  up  under  agreement 
as  refuge*.  It  should  be  practical 
to  permit  turkey  hunting  around 
the  refuges  in  a  few  years.  Also 
it  will  be  possible  to  allow  hunt- 
ing in  addition  to  trapping  on  the 
Uwharrie  area.  Proved  tech- 
niques are  at  our  disposal  for  the 
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development  of  turkey  surpluses 
locally  by  habitat  manipulation. 
These  wild-reared  surpluses  are 
the  only  satisfactory  seed  stock 
for  restoration  of  the  species  to 
depleted  areas. 

Project  12-C,  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Coordination.  ( $8,870 ) .  This 
project  was  started  in  May,  1941. 
Dennis  Hart  is  project  coordina- 
tor. Since  the  Federal  Aid  pro- 
gram is  jointly  administered  by 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  it  is  expedient  that  a 
qualified  person  be  in  responsible 
charge  of  this  joint  administration 
and  serve  as  a  liaison  between  the 
state  and  federal  agencies. 

It  is  the  coordinator's  responsi- 
bility to  plan,  initiate,  and  super- 
vise such  wildlife  restoration 
work  as  may  qualify  for  Federal 
Aid  and  as  will  best  fulfill  the 
needs  of  the  State's  overall  pro- 
gram. He  must  see  that  Federal 
Aid  projects  are  operated  effec- 
tively and  that  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive reports  on  the  various 
projects  and  the  whole  program 
are  made  periodically  to  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Proposed  New  Projects 

Anticipated  funds  for  the  North 
Carolina  Federal  Aid  program,  as 
indicated  in  this  report,  amount 
to  $179,257.  Since  the  1947-48 
budget  calls  for  the  expenditure 
of  $109,785,  there  is  a  balance 
$69,472  which  can  be  utilized  for 
program  expansion.  Five  types 
of  projects  are  permissible  under 
Federal  Aid:  land  acquisition; 
wildlife  habitat  development;  de- 
velopment project  maintenance; 
wildlife  research,  investigation, 
and  survey;  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment coordination. 

In  view  of  the  precarious  water- 
fowl situation  and  North  Caro- 
lina's vast  potential  resting  and 
feeding  areas  along  the  Atlantic 
Flyway,  it  seems  that  we  should 
be  promoting  the  maximum  de- 
velopment of  our  waterfowl 
habitat.  Since  waterfowl  for  the 
most  part  winter  in  the  South 
and  breed  in  the  North,  there 
is  little  we  can  do  directly  to 
foster  the  annual  crop  or  sustain 
the  winter  carry-over,  but  we 
certainly  can  improve  the  resting 
and  feeding  facilities  of  our 
marshes  so  to  bring  more  ducks 
our  way  and  hold  them  here 
longer.  A  waterfowl  man  and  his 
equipment  could  be  provided  to 


initiate  a  waterfowl  habitat  pro- 
gram, on  an  exploratory  basis  for 
one  year,  for  about  $7,000.  Such 
projects  are  in  operation  in  other 
states. 

Publicly  owned  lands  suited 
either  primarily  or  secondarily 
for  game  management  should 
have  this  natural  resource  de- 
veloped. Frequently,  especially 
on  National  Forest  land,  the  game 
values  must  be  subordinated  to 
timber  production.  Nevertheless, 
we  already  have  working  agree- 
ments with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  it  has  been  shown  that 
watershed  protection,  timber  pro- 
duction, and  game  management 
are  compatible.  Areas  owned  by 
the  State,  or  leased  for  long 
periods,  are  even  better  suited  for 
intensive  multiple-use  manage- 
ment, as  for  timber,  game,  fish, 
and  general  recreation.  Some  of 
these  areas  are  currently  under 
development  and  others  may  be 
brought  into  development  at  any 
time.  Additional  investigations 
are  being  made  to  determine  the 
most  favorable  possibilities. 


Four  Go  To  Roads 
For  Dynamiting 

Dynamiting  fish  can  turn  into 
mighty  unpleasant  business,  four 
Burke  County  men  learned  in 
court  on  July  22.  The  unpleasant- 
ness in  this  case  was  road  terms 
and  fines  for  dynamiting  in  the 
Linville  River  on  June  1. 

Tip  May  field  of  Route  2,  Mor- 
ganton,  was  sentenced  to  90  days 
on  the  roads  and  fined  $100  and 
costs  as  the  ringleader.  Convicted 
along  with  him  and  sentenced  to 
30  days  each  and  fined  $100  and 
costs  were  Roy  Mull,  also  of  Route 
2,  Morganton,  and  Roy  and  Ed 
McGalliard,  both  of  Route  1, 
Morganton. 

Sentence  was  passed  in  crimi- 
nal court  in  Morganton  by  Judge 
Harry  L.  Riddle,  Jr.  Homer  L. 
Biggers  of  Morganton,  district  fish 
and  game  protector,  made  the 
arrests.  Folger  Townsend  of 
Lenoir,  former  Superior  Court 
solicitor,  was  employed  by  a  group 
of  Burke  County  sportsmen  to 
assist  Solicitor  Craven  in  the 
prosecution. 


One  pinch  of  snuff  will  kill  a 
fish  or  saake  almost  instantly.  It 
will  anesthetize  a  turtle  for  sev- 
eral hours. 


Poster  Contest 

An  award  of  $250  and  a  trip  to 
St.  Louis  is  the  first  prize  for  the 
winner  of  this  year's  conserva- 
tion poster  contest  conducted  by 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  which  an- 
nually sponsors  National  Wildlife 
Restoration  Week  during  the  first 
week  of  spring. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to 
develop  nationwide  interest,  par- 
ticularly among  young  people,  in 
the  need  for  restoration  and  con- 
servation of  our  organic  natural 
resources. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  stu- 
dents anywhere  in  the  United 
States  from  the  seventh  grade 
through  the  last  year  of  high 
school.  It  will  be  judged  by 
nationally  known  people  in  the 
fields  of  conservation  and  art. 

The  award  will  be  made  at  the 
12th  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
on  March  9. 

Other  prizes  ranging  from  $100 
to  $25  will  be  awarded. 

Posters  may  be  submitted  in  oil, 
watercolor,  black  and  white,  or 
other  media,  and  must  be  sent  to 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
Washington  10,  D.  C,  to  be  re- 
ceived not  later  than  February 
1,  1948. 

A  copy  of  rules  and  regulations 
regarding  the  contest  and  further 
detailed  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Servicing 
Division  of  the  Federation,  20 
Spruce  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 


Things  You  May  Not  Know 

Female  sea  lions  weigh  from 
400  to  500  pounds;  the  males  from 
1,500  to  1,800. 


After  catching  a  fish,  the  cor- 
morant must  bring  it  to  the  sur- 
face before  swallowing  it.  This 
has  led  fishermen  in  India  and 
China  to  train  them  for  fishing. 
A  collar  is  put  around  the  bird's 
neck  which  prevents  his  swallow- 
ing the  fish. 


Male  ants  live  but  a  short  time 
in  the  adult  state.  The  workers 
exist  only  a  few  months.  The 
average  life  of  a  queen  is  not 
more  than  twelve  months  al- 
though some  queen  ants  have 
been  known  to  live  six  or  seven 
years. 
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Hatchery  building  and  pool  at  the  Marmon  Hatchery 
are  shown  above.  Right,  the  Marmon  Hatchery's  race- 
ways, 150  to  350  feet  long,  are  ideal  for  carrying  trout. 


State  Exercises  Option  on  Hatchery 


The  Marmon  Fish  Hatchery  at 
Pineola,  which  the  State  has  oper- 
ated under  lease  since  1943,  is 
being  purchased  by  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  The  own- 
ers have  been  notified  that  the 
Commission  is  exercising  an  op- 
tion to  purchase.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  is  exercising  an 
option  to  buy  land  adjoining  the 
hatchery  property  for  watershed 
protection. 

The  State  is  paying  $15,000  for 
the  hatchery,  which  it  is  buying 
from  the  H.  C.  Marmon  estate. 
The  adjoining  property,  consisting 
of  130  acres  of  wooded  mountain 
land  which  includes  the  water 
supply  for  the  hatchery  and  part 
of  the  rearing  pools,  is  owned  by 
the  Linville  Company,  of  which 
Hugh  Morton  of  Wilmington  is 
president.  The  price  for  this  is 
$3,250,  or  $25  an  acre,  which  is 
considered  very  reasonable.  This 
makes  the  total  purchase  price 
of  the  development  $18,250. 

The  State  began  operation  of 
the  hatchery,  which  produces 
rainbow,  brook,  and  brown  trout, 
in  1943  after  abandonment  and 
sale  of  the  State  hatchery  at 
Boone.  The  Marmon  development 
had  been  operated  as  a  private 
commercial  hatchery  for  several 
years,  but  had  been  abandoned 
before  the  State  took  it  over. 

The  hatchery  property  consists 
of  114  acres  of  well-wooded  land 
on  Anthony  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Linville  River.  The  adjoining 
land  consists  of  holdings  of  the 
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Linville  Company  lying  on  the 
east  side  of  Highway  221. 

The  hatchery  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Marmon,  builder  of  the  Mar- 
mon automobile.  In  his  hatchery 
development,  he  was  far  ahead  of 
his  time.  His  ideas  of  pool  design 
are  not  far  different  from  some 
of  the  so-called  more  modern  ideas 
on  the  subject.  His  basic  plan  in- 
volved diversion  of  water  from  a 
small  stream,  taking  it  through 
a  series  of  natural  bottom  race- 
ways and  long  pools.  Fish  grown 
in  such  an  environment  are  well 
colored  and  bear  considerable 
resemblance  to  wild  fish,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  overcrowded. 

A  series  of  raceways  are  laid 
out  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  are 
from  150  to  350  feet  in  length. 
They  are  so  designed  that  water 
can  be  supplied  from  either  end, 
and  each  has  screens  partitioning 
off  separate  rearing  units.  The 
lower  side  of  the  pool  is  of  con- 
crete, the  rest  natural  earth  and 
gravel.  In  addition,  there  are 
three  nice  dirt  pools  fed  from  an 
independent  water  supply. 

A  small  hatchery  building  and 
residence  constitute  the  build- 
ings. A  motor-driven  deep-well 
pump  is  installed  which  can  be 
used  to  increase  the  water  supply 
in  an  emergency.  It  has  been 
needed  only  twice  during  the 
period  in  which  the  hatchery  has 
been  operated  by  the  State. 

Under  State  control,  the  hatch- 
ery has  served  a  large  area  of  the 
mountainous  country  in  Central 


Western  North  Carolina.  The 
streams  of  Avery  County,  espe- 
cially the  Linville  River  and  Elk 
River,  long  have  been  known  for 
their  ability  to  produce  brown 
trout.  This  species  does  well  at 
the  Marmon  Hatchery.  Brook 
and  rainbow  trout  also  are  cul- 
tured with  success.  Water  tem- 
peratures during  the  winter 
months  are  too  low  for  the  best 
success  in  hatching  trout  and  for 
growth.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  conditions  are  ideal. 
Since  this  is  the  reverse  of  the 
situation  at  the  State's  Marion 
Hatchery,  the  two  hatcheries  have 
been  operated  in  close  relationship 
with  each  other. 

Last  year's  production  at  the 
Marmon  Hatchery  was  26,600 
trout,  weighing  a  total  of  3,145 
pounds.  Of  these,  about  20,000 
v/ere  of  legal  length  (7  inches). 

Gwynn  Woodruff  is  Hatchery 
Superintendent.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Marmon  Hatchery 
in  April  of  this  year  from  the 
Roaring  Gap  Hatchery,  where  he 
v/as  Hatchery  Assistant.  He  has 
had  several  years  of  experience 
in  fish  culture  work.  Gene  For- 
tune is  Hatchery  Assistant  at  the 
Marmon  Hatchery. 


Despite  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  protected  from  hunters  for 
many  years,  the  quail  in  Ohio 
are  now  at  their  lowest  popula- 
tion point  in  history. 
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Pollution  a  Measure  of  Civilization 


Next  to  the  weather,  there  has 
probably  been  more  talk  and  less 
action  on  the  subject  of  the  pol- 
lution problem  than  on  any  other 
problem  which  has  concerned 
both  private  citizens  and  public 
officials  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Pollution  has  been  discussed, 
debated,  diagnosed,  surveyed, 
studied,  analyzed,  condemned, 
investigated,  and  criticized,  but 
nothing — positively  and  com- 
pletely nothing — has  been  done  to 
provide  effective  Federal  controls 
to  reduce  its  menace  or  to  elimi- 
nate its  sources.  The  time  has 
now  come  when  Congress  as  well 
as  our  state  and  local  authorities 
can  ill  afford  to  postpone  any 
longer  taking  constructive  and 
compulsory  action  to  correct  the 
evils  of  pollution. 

Water  pollution  is  virtually  the 
last  important  uncontrolled,  un- 
regulated, and  unchecked  pagan 
practice  continuing  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  provided  Federal 
protection  for  our  forests;  we 
have  Federal  protection  against 
the  waste  and  misuse  of  our  soil 
resources;  we  have  Federal  pro- 
tection for  our  game,  fish,  and 
migratory  waterfowl;  we  have 
Federal  protection  against  the 
misuse  of  the  water  flowing  down 
our  navigable  waters,  although 
we  do  conspicuously  nothing  to 
protect  this  water  against  the 
poisonous  streams  of  pollution 
emptying  into  them;  we  have 
Federal  protection  against  crime, 
fraud,  epidemics,  and  many  other 
vices  and  evils  which  push  out 
beyond  the  borders  of  a  single 
state,  including  such  necessary 
and  practical  items  as  protection 
against  the  Japanese  corn-borer 
and  the  hoof  and  mouth  disease. 
However,  up  to  this  very  minute 
we  have  done  nothing  effective 
on  a  Federal  scale  to  protect  the 
people  of  America  against  the 
destructive  and  dangerous  results 
of  water  pollution. 

"Slow-Flowing  Cesspools" 

As  a  consequence,  many  of  our 
public  waters  have  become  unfit 
for  either  fish,  animal,  or  human 
life.  They  have  virtually  de- 
generated into  slow-flowing  cess- 
pools bearing  mute  testimony  to 
the  callous  disregard  which  our 


By  Karl  E.  Mundt 

civilization  has  paid  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  its  public  waters 
despite  the  fact  that  water  is  the 
most  basic  of  all  our  natural  re- 
sources. As  Ding  Darling's  car- 
toon in  this  magazine  so  vividly 
points  out,  many  of  our  once- 
noble  rivers  have  become  obnox- 
ious open  sewers. 

Selfish  industries,  careless  indi- 
viduals, and  indifferent  towns  and 
cities  continue  to  dump  sewage 
and  industrial  wastes  into  the 


Karl  E.  Mundt,  a  member  of 
Congress  from  South  Dakota,  is 
a  former  national  vice  president 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America.  In  four  different  Con- 
gresses he  has  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  correct  pollution. 
Several  pollution  bills  are  in 
Congress  awaiting  action  at  the 
session  convening  in  January, 
and  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
a  measure  will  be  enacted. 


drinking  water  of  people  living 
down  the  stream,  with  reckless 
abandon  and  with  complete  con- 
tempt for  either  proper  hygiene, 
civilized  human  behavior,  or  a 
decent  consideration  for  the  rights 
of  others.  Voluntary  steps  to  cor- 
rect pollution  have  failed  dismally 
for  more  than  a  century;  state 
laws  and  regulations  alone  have 
demonstrated  that  they  cannot  do 
the  job;  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  have  Federal  legislation 
establishing  minimum  standards 
of  water  cleanliness  in  all  the 
public  waters  of  America.  Either 
that  or  "America  the  Beautiful" 
will  become  a  mere  phrase  in  a 
historical  reference  book  instead 
of  a  living  reality  for  each  and 
all  to  admire  and  enjoy. 

Sources  of  Pollution 

The  two  main  sources  of  water 
pollution  in  the  United  States  are 
(1)  Municipal — sewage  and  pub- 
lic wastes  dumped  into  streams, 
lakes,  and  rivers  without  being 
put  through  a  modern  and  effec- 
tive treatment  plant,  and  (2) 
Industrial — toxins  and  injurious 
fluids  and  solids  of  various  types 
discharged  into  the  public  waters 
without  adequate  treatment  to 
reduce   their   poisonous  effects. 


Modern  science  has  developed  suc- 
cessful and  effective  treatment 
plants  and  processes  to  correct 
both  major  types  of  pollution. 
Only  the  easy  habit  of  industries 
and  communities  to  follow  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  plus  the 
greedy  desire  of  some  to  save 
money  and  hold  down  expendi- 
tures even  though  it  means  ruin- 
ing forever  some  of  the  most  at- 
tractive and  useful  public  waters 
in  the  world,  causes  the  pollution 
problem  to  continue  and  to  grow. 

An  aroused  public  opinion 
against  the  pernicious  practice  of 
pollution  could  eradicate  that 
menace  to  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  America  in  less  than  a  dec- 
ade. It  is  gratifying  that  I  can 
testify  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  decade  there  has  developed 
an  enlightened  public  opinion 
against  pollution  which  bids  fair 
to  demand  the  proper  legislative 
correctives  in  the  very  early  fu- 
ture. Each  citizen  of  America  can 
help  hurry  the  day  when  such 
legislation  is  enacted  by  writing  to 
his  Senators,  to  his  Congressmen, 
and  to  his  Governor  demanding 
that  action  be  taken  now  before  it 
is  too  late  to  save  the  priceless 
heritage  of  pure  public  waters  for 
America. 

Since  in  most  cases  the  pollu- 
tion problem  involves  interstate 
streams  which  frequently  carry 
the  pollutions  and  poisons  of  one 
state  down  to  the  river  pools  from 
which  the  people  of  another  state 
derive  their  drinking  water  and 
their  recreation,  it  is  obvious  that 
state  legislation  alone  can  never 
correct  the  pollution  problem. 
Our  most  offensive  and  persistent 
water  polluters  know  this  quite 
well,  so  when  legislative  pro- 
posals are  before  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  pollution  they  are 
quick  to  testify  in  pious  tones 
that  they  are  in  favor  of  anti- 
pollution legislation  only — note 
the  sly  exception! — "only  if  it 
should  be  handled  by  the  states 
themselves  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment should  be  given  no  au- 
thority to  compel  the  control  of 
pollution." 

On  the  surface  that  sounds  very 
good,  but  because  of  the  pecular 
interstate  nature  of  pollution,  in 
reality  "State  control  of  pollution" 
means  no  effective  control  of  pol- 
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lution  at  all.  It  is  about  as  sense- 
less to  try  to  clean  up  the  inter- 
state waters  of  America  by  state 
regulations  as  it  would  be  to  try  to 
protect  our  migratory  ducks  and 
geese  by  suggesting  that  each 
state  pass  its  own  laws  on  hunting 
seasons  and  bag  limits. 

When  you  write  your  public 
officials  (and  if  you  really  want 
to  help  in  this  crusade  to  clean 
up  the  waters  of  America  you 
will  write  them  vigorously  and 
often),  it  is  important  that  you 
insist  that  the  three  minimum 
essentials  of  an  effective  program 
of  pollution  control  be  made  a 
basic  part  of  any  corrective  legis- 
lation which  is  passed :  ( 1 )  Fed- 
eral standards  of  cleanliness  must 
be  established  so  that  industries 
and  communities  of  enlightened 


states  which  control  pollution  will 
not  be  penalized  by  having  to 
compete  with  states  which  disre- 
gard the  public  interest  by  per- 
mitting raw  pollutions  to  be 
dumped  into  streams  without 
benefit  of  corrective  treatment; 
( 2 )  any  law  which  is  passed  must 
outlaw  at  once  the  establishment 
of  new  sources  of  pollution  so 
that  the  problem  no  longer  can 
grow  greater  while  we  are  trying 
to  correct  the  evils  of  a  menace 
already  too  large;  (3)an  effective 
pollution  control  law  must  have 
"enough  teeth"  in  it  so  that  the 
Federal  government  can  compel 
reluctant  or  recalcitrant  offenders 
to  correct  their  abuses  wherever 
feasible  so  that  the  public  inter- 
est can  be  protected  against  per- 
sistent offenses  by  private  pol- 


luters. When  Congress  has  once 
passed  a  pollution  control  act 
containing  these  three  basic  fea- 
tures we  shall  be  well  on  the  road 
to  correcting  the  pollution  evils 
which  now  plague  and  poison  our 
American  waters. 


Publications 
Available 

A  number  of  publications  are 
available  from  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission.  Heading  the 
list  is  Important  Food  and  Game 
Fishes  of  North  Carolina,  by  Wil- 
lis King,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Commission.  The  54-page  il- 
lustrated booklet  is  intended  as 
a  guide  to  the  species  most  fre- 
quently encountered  by  Tar  Heel 
fishermen.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Raleigh  office  of  the 
Commission  for  25  cents  a  copy, 
which  is  the  production  cost. 

Several  other  bulletins  are 
distributed  free  of  charge.  These 
also  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Raleigh  office  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  list  includes  "Vege- 
tation of  Holly  Shelter  Wildlife 
Management  Area,"  by  B.  W. 
Wells;  "Farming  for  Wildlife"; 
"The  Norris  Lake  Fishing  Experi- 
ment," by  R.  W.  Eschmeyer; 
"Wildlife  Crop  on  Your  Farm"; 
"The  Uwharrie  Deer  Project"; 
"Construction  of  Farm  Ponds"; 
and  "The  Mammals  of  North 
Carolina." 


The  humming  bird  makes  up 
to  200  wing  strokes  per  second, 
while  the  wild  duck  makes  only 
eight. 


The  most  valuable  dust  in  the 
world  is  pollen.  Without  pollen 
there  will  be  no  plant  life  and, 
therefore,  no  animal  life. 


The  mountain  sheep  success- 
fully defies  all  enemies  except 
two — man  and  domestic  sheep. 
From  the  former  he  receives  bul- 
lets, from  the  latter  disease. 


The  "demon  of  the  seas"  is  the 
killer  "whale"  or  Orca.  It  has  the 
appetite  of  a  hog,  the  cruelty  of 
a  wolf,  the  courage  of  a  bull  dog 
and  the  most  terrible  jaws  afloat. 


The  female  mosquito  is  "more 
deadly"  than  the  male. 


"Why  not  put  everything  we  want  to  get  rid  of  in  the  river?"  This 
is  one  of  a  series  of  cartoons  by  J.  N.  (Ding)  Darling  which  he  is 
permitting  the  National  Conference  on  Conservation  Education  and 
Publicity  to  distribute,  along  with  articles  by  recognized  authorities, 
in  a  nationwide  campaign  of  conservation  education.  The  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Conference. 
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Unprecedented  Interest  Given 
To  Wildlife  Legislation 


The  first  session  of  the  80th 
Congress,  which  adjourned  late 
in  July,  left  for  consideration  by 
the  second  session  a  number  of 
important  bills  dealing  with  Wild- 
life and  other  natural  resources. 
The  second  session  will  convene 
in  January. 

Noting  the  unprecedented  pub- 
lic interest  which  Congress's  de- 
liberations on  these  matters 
brought  out  this  year,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  says  that 
this  interest  undoubtedly  explains 
why  the  bills  were  carried  over 
for  the  second  session  and  not 
abandoned  in  the  wake  of  the 
departing  legislators. 

Written  expressions  of  opinion 
in  both  houses  of  Congress  from 
unusual  numbers  of  state  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  individual 
conservationists  across  the  nation, 
the  Institute  reports,  and  public 
hearings  held  by  the  Senate  and 
House  were  unusually  well  at- 
tended by  persons  wanting  to 
express  their  views. 

Here's  a  summary  of  the  Con- 
gressional standing  of  major  pro- 
posals : 

Federal  Aid 

Wildlife  restoration  was  boosted 
tremendously  with  inclusion  of  a 
section  in  an  Interior  Department 
appropriation  bill  which  will  give 
states  with  Pittman  -  Robertson 
projects  the  total  revenue  col- 
lected yearly  from  the  11  per  cent 
Federal  tax  on  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition.  (A  prospectus  of 
what  this  means  to  North  Caro- 
lina is  carried  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. )  The  largest  sum  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  heretofore  in 
any  one  year  since  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act  was  passed  in  1939 
v/as  $2,750,000. 

Conservation  Education 

A.  House  bill  by  Dolliver  of 
Iowa  which  was  enacted  extends 
second-class  mailing  privileges  to 
bulletins  and  periodicals  issued 
by  state  conservation  and  fish 
and  game  agencies.  They  now 
may  mail  their  publications  by 
weight  at  a  substantial  postal 
saving. 

Parker  River  Saved 

Efforts  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
Parker  River  National  Wildlife 
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Refuge  in  Massachusetts  (see 
"A  Program  for  the  Black  Duck," 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  for 
April  1947)  were  averted  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  session. 
Parker  River  is  an  important  link 
in  the  chain  of  waterfowl  refuges 
— particularly  for  the  black  duck 
— along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Rep- 
resentative Herbert  Bonner  of 
North  Carolina  was  credited  with 
blocking  the  reduction  proposal. 

Extension  Program  Delayed 

States  which  hope  to  begin 
Wildlife  extension  programs  are 
in  for  further  delay.  The  Wildlife 
Extension  Bill  introduced  by 
Congressman  Burke  of  Ohio  was 
still  in  committee  when  the  ses- 
sion adjourned.  The  legislation 
would  provide  a  system  whereby 
state  agencies  could  give  advice 
to  landowners  on  the  best  meth- 
ods of  restoring,  rehabilitating, 
and  improving  areas  for  wildlife. 
Under  the  proposed  act,  the  states 
would  pay  25  per  cent  of  the  cost, 
and  the  Federal  government  the 
rest.  No  new  taxation  nor  addi- 
tional appropriation  would  be 
required,  since  unexpended  or  un- 
obligated balances  in  Federal  aid 
funds  would  be  available. 

Fisheries  Aid  Blocked 

Passage  of  the  Federal  Aid  to 
State  Fishery  Bill  was  blocked. 
When  it  was  called  on  the  House 
calendar,  Congressman  Kean  of 
New  Jersey  asked  that  it  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice.  It  re- 
tains its  place  on  the  calendar  and 
will  be  considered  again  when 
Congress  reconvenes.  Under  the 
proposed  program,  similarly  to 
the  way  in  which  Pittman-Robert- 
son  aid  is  given,  the  Federal 
government  would  aid  states  in 
fish  management  and  restoration 
projects  for  all  species  of  fish 
which  have  material  value  in 
sport  or  recreation.  It  would  set 
up  programs  in  fish  management 
and  culture  problems,  and  make 
a  study  of  the  extent  of,  and  drain 
on,  the  sport  fish  resource.  Par- 
ticipating states  would  pay  25  per 
cent  of  the  cost,  and  the  Federal 
government  the  remainder.  No 
new  tax  or  appropriation  would 
be  necessary,  since  funds  would 
come  from  the  10  per  cent  Fed- 
eral tax  already  imposed  on  fish- 


ing tackle.  These  receipts  now  go 
into  the  government's  general 
fund. 

Property  Bill  Fails 

Attempts  to  obtain  the  transfer 
of  Federal  owned  surplus  proper- 
ties ( war  facilities )  to  state  agen- 
cies and  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  for  Wildlife  purposes 
failed  to  get  Congressional  ap- 
proval. Two  bills  were  introduced 
in  the  Senate  and  House,  but 
they  will  remain  dormant  until 
the  second  session.  From  a  long- 
range  viewpoint,  many  conserva- 
tionists consider  these  bills  as  the 
most  important  legislation  relat- 
ing to  wildlife  restoration  pre- 
sented to  the  80th  Congress.  Many 
of  the  surplus  properties  are 
valueless  except  for  wildlife  pur- 
poses, and  some  of  the  lands  are 
urgently  needed  by  conserva- 
tion agencies.  Conservationists 
throughout  the  nation  are  ex- 
pected to  press  harder  for  this 
legislation  when  Congress  reas- 
sembles. 

Stamp  Cost  is  Same 

The  cost  of  Federal  duck  stamps 
will  remain  at  $1  at  least  until 
next  year.  A  bill  calling  for  an 
increase  in  price  to  $2  was  still 
in  committee  when  Congress  ad- 
journed. Congressman  Kersten  of 
Wisconsin,  sponsor  of  the  meas- 
ure, introduced  it  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  funds  for  acquisition  and 
development  of  additional  water- 
fowl refuges,  sanctuaries,  and 
feeding  areas. 


No,  No,  Mister  Fox! 

"Foxes  raiding  your  chicken 
yard?"  Well,  according  to  Dayton 
Parsons,  vermin  control  tech- 
nician for  the  Ohio  Division  of 
Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, there  is  an  easy  way  to 
keep  foxes  away  from  chicken 
yards,  and  without  damage  to 
Master  Reynard. 

Cut  down  the  weeds  around 
the  chicken  yard  and  encircle  the 
area  with  a  two-foot-wide  swath 
which  has  been  heavily  sprayed 
with  a  mixture  consisting  of  one 
quart  of  turpentine  to  the  gallon 
of  used  motor  oil.  The  odor  of 
the  mixture  is  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  foxes,  says  Mr.  Parsons. 


Vultures,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  an  exceptionally  keen 
sense  of  smell,  are  actually  de- 
ficient in  this  regard. 
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Ray  Evans 
Refuge  Warden 
Hayesville 

Wilbur  P.  Davis 
Refuge  Protector 
Pisgah  Forest 

Homer  Huffman 
Refuge  Protector 
Canton 

Daniel  Boone  Wildlife  Area 
W.  M.  Pritchard 
Jr.  Refuge  Protector 
Jonas  Ridge 

Carl  Wiseman 
Refuge  Protector 
Edgemont 

Guy  Ollis 
Refuge  Protector 
Edgemont 


Martin  L.  Millsaps 
Jr.  Refuge  Protector 
Tapoca 

Andy  C.  McMinn 
Refuge  Protector 
Canton,  Rt.  3 

Sandhills  Wildlife  Area 
W.  Jack  Rivers 
Jr.  Refuge  Manager 
Hoffman 

Uwharrie  Wildlife  Area 
Ollie  J.  Thompson 
Jr.  Refuge  Manager 
Mt.  Gilead 

Mt.  Mitchell  Wildlife  Area 
C.  N.  Mease 
Sr.  Refuge  Manager 
Old  Fort 

B.  M.  Rector 
Refuge  Protector 
Busick 

William  E.  Woody 
Refuge  Protector 
Busick 

Santeetlah  Wildlife  Area 
Victor  Denton 
Jr.  Refuge  Manager 
Robbinsville 

James  L.  Goodson 
Refuge  Protector 
Tapoca 

Standing  Indian  Wildlife 
Area 

R.  C.  Spivey 
Refuge  Protector 
Rainbow  Springs 


Fires  Creek  Wildlife  Area 
Harley  J.  Martin 
Refuge  Protector 
Hayesville 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


C.    D.  KlRKPATRICK 

Chief  of  Law  Enforcement 
Raleigh 
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Gertrude  L.  Deaton 
Sr.  Steno. -Clerk 
Raleigh 


First  District 

District  Supervisor 
Vacant 


W.  O.  Abbitt 
Williamston 

W.  L.  Smallwood 
Windsor 

Linwood  Tunnell 
Swan  Quarter 

J.  T.  Terry 
Plymouth 

Floyd  J.  Lupton 
Pantego 

D.  E.  Barnes 
Corapeake 

Edgar  Perry 
Kitty  Hawk 


James  H.  Vinson 
Winton 

E.  L.  Mosley 
Columbia 

J.  H.  Bratten 
Manns  Harbor 

Pinta  D.  Williams 
Ocracoke 

Lester  A.  Pierce 
Elizabeth  City 

J.  W.  Jones 
South  Mills 

B.  U.  Evans 
Grandy 


Robert  E.  Evans 
Edenton 


Second  District 

E.  P.  Keen 
District  Supervisor 
Washington 


L.  E.  Warrington 
New  Bern 

Lonnie  Koonce 
Richlands 

Raymond  A.  Watson 
New  Bern,  Rt.  2 

Alex  S.  Davis 
Marshallberg 

Sam  Pope 
Magnolia 

Walter  L.  Heath 
Snow  Hill 


Carlton  R.  Parker 
Pollocksville 

Henry  B.  Williams 
Vanceboro 

William  I.  Mallard 
Maysville 

Herman  K.  Spain 
Stonewall 

D.  B.  Bell 
Kinston 

W.  L.  Rivenbark 
Burgaw 


Third  District 

District  Supervisor 
Vacant 


C.  L.  Woolard 
Wilson 

William  L.  Whitley 
Tarboro 


N.  B.  Hughes 
Jackson 

William  H.  Norton 
Smithfield 


Henry  C.  Braswell  Bob  Dixon  Perry 

Sharpsburg  Wake  Forest 
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P.  B.  Wilson 
Bunn 

J.  O.  Teel 
Greenville,  Rt.  4 

C.  M.  Pettitt 
Enfield 


Charles  A.  Warren 
Goldsboro 

R.  F.  Wade 
Henderson,  Rt.  4 

Alton  D.  Pridgen 
Macon,  Rt.  2 


Fourth  District 

E.  W.  Caine 
District  Supervisor 
Lumberton 


H.  R.  McLean 
Raeford 

Leroy  Bostick 
Laurel  Hill 

Oscar  Chadwick 
Fayetteville,  Rt.  3 

H.  T.  Bowmer 
Southport 

D.  C.  Hewett 
Whiteville,  Rt.  1 

B.  L.  Boswell 
Bolton 


W.  E.  McConnaughey 
Red  Springs 

T.  J.  Turlington 
Dunn,  Rt.  4 

E.  W.  Woodell 
Dublin 

Sam  Culbreth 
Elizabethtown 

W.  P.  Floyd 
Wilmington 

Charlie  Skipper 
Leland 


W.  I.  Wright,  Jr. 
Ingold 


Fifth  District 

J.  Harold  King 
District  Supervisor 
Smithfield 


A.  Eugene  Jones 
Siler  City 

Vance  Perry 
Graham 

L.  R.  Davis 
Asheboro 

John  K.  Davis 
Asheboro 


W.  Ed  Lowe 
Durham,  Rt.  3 

Jack  W.  Campbell,  Jr. 
Jonesboro,  Rt.  2 

A.  D.  Neal 
Stokesdale,  Rt.  1 

Maurice  J.  Daniel 
Roxboro,  Rt.  2 


Sixth  District 

C.  M.  Capel 
District  Supervisor 
Mt.  Gilead 

Cleat  Poole 
Troy 


R.  O.  Caldwell 
Concord 


S.  M.  Armfield 
Marshville 
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Joseph  D.  Withers 
Charlotte 
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Walter  Bray 
Rockingham 

V.  D.  Watts 
Morven 


Alex  Fields 
Southern  Pines 

Ed  Burt 
Salisbury 


Seventh  District 

Robert  F.  Logan 
District  Supervisor 
Statesville 


Ronda  W.  Pearson 
Taylorsville 

W.  F.  Edmisten 
Boone 

Frank  W.  Mackie 
Yadkinville 

Roland  H.  Koontz 
Jefferson 

J.  E.  Scott 
Clemmons 


Hugh  A.  Robertson 
Statesville 

Dewitt  T.  Bryan 
Glade  Valley 

R.  S.  Johnson 
Wilkesboro 

George  A.  Barr 
King 

William  A.  White 
Rusk 


Eighth  District 

District  Supervisor 
Vacant 


Homer  L.  Biggers 
Moganton 

Clyde  McLean 
Collettsville 

Wallace  M.  Carpenter 
Three  Mile 


John  T.  Fairchild 
Conover 

Charles  W.  Ormand 
Forest  City 

T.  W.  Gowan 
Marion 


J.  W.  Ellis 
Toecane 


Ninth  District 

Tom  L.  Rollins 
District  Supervisor 
Box  7555 
Asheville 


Preston  S.  Bagwell,  Jr. 
Asheville 

Raymond  C.  Ramsey 
Mars  Hill 

Arthur  Pack 
Tryon,  Rt.  1 

Perry  D.  Tipton 
Hayesville 


S.  S.  Whitaker 
Horse  Shoe 

Daniel  M.  Taylor 
Asheville 

George  C.  Jarrett 
Hayesville 

C.  L.  Garland 
Robbinsville 


W.  B.  Cope 
Sylva 
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Now  Every  Other  Month 


Published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 

Starting  with  this  issue,  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  will  be  published  every  other  month, 
instead  of  quarterly  as  in  the  past.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  bring  sportsmen  official  information  on 
the  State's  wildlife  program  and  activities  of  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
The  subscription  rate  will  remain  the  same.  Use 
the  blank  below  to  get  in  your  subscription  today 
and  assure  yourself  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
work  of  the  new  Commission. 
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I  enclose  $   

NORTH  CAROLINA  for 
the  next  issue. 
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Street   
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City   State 

50c  a  year — $1  for  two  years 


